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FOR PERFECT BAIT CASTING— 


THESE ARE THE REELS 
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To cast perfectly —-without a back-lash, snarl or tangle—is over 
half of the real thrill and sport of game-fishing. 


To make every cast a perfect cast—is the added pleasure and joy 
which comes to anglers using the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel or the new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. 


It is impossible to make other than a perfect cast, with either of these reels, 
Both have the famous South Bend Anti-Back-Lash feature, which in reality 
“thumbs” your reel for you. This device automatically stops the reel spool, 
the instant your bait “lands’’ at the end of the cast. 


The new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel is a combination of 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash feature, with the Level-Winding or spooling 
device of the celebrated Shakespeare. Upon retrieving or reeling in your 
line winds perfectly even and level, exactly the same as a sewing machine 
bobbin winds thread. 


Beginners, without previous practice, can cast perfectly with either of these reels. More ex- 
perienced anglers will readily appreciate the advantage of either of these reels for night fishing 
and other difficult casting conditions. 


Ask for these Reels—and other **Quality Tackle’’—at your Dealers 


South Bend Quality Tackle includes a complete line of successful baits and lures. The won- 
derful ' ‘Oreno” baits,—three shown here—have a reputation among anglers everywhere as 
“the greatest fish-getters made’’. 


Send a postal for our book ‘The Days of Real Sport’’—illustrated by Briggs. Gives valuable 
and proven fishing information- Shows complete line of ‘Quality Tackle”. 


Demand South Bend Quality Tackle in golden-rod-yellow boxes 
bearing the below trade-mark 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


South Bend. Ind. 
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THE |WAYS OF THE CRAFTY TROUT 


A LITTLE EXPLORATION OF ONE’S OWN STATE OFTEN REVEALS THE 
FACT THAT GOOD FISHING CAN BE HAD NOT FAR FROM HOME 


HIS tale has to do with the taking of 
trout. By reason of assiduous stock- 
ing by our State hatcheries, the 

trout, as a plentiful game fish, is coming 
back. While, because, of deforestation 
and conversion into farm land; our 
streams are now noticeably warmer, so 
warm in fact that the native Salvelinus 
is fast disappearing, other varieties more 
used to warmer waters, notably brown 
trout and western_rainbows and cut- 
throats, are more than holding their own. 
I confess to many periods of discourage- 
ment, when in August I would see count- 
less thousands of state-hatched fingerling 
trout floating belly-up down stream, 
killed by the warmth of the waters flow- 
ing through farming districts. But these 
were practically all native, speckled 
trout, and many of them had been liber- 
ated under adverse conditions and so had 
been unable to survive. But the brown 
trout of Europe and the western rainbow 
seem to get along prodigiously in our 
eastern trout streams, and I must con- 
fess that I have had quite as many good 
fights, and all kinds of thrills, with a 
brownie or a rainbow at the end of my 
line as I ever did with the native sal- 
velinus. We cannot all go to Maine or 
the North Woods for the latter, but we 
can all fish the waters of our native state 
for the fish that we have paid our hatch- 
eries to produce, with our own license 
money. 

I once made a preachment on the text, 
“Know your State,” pointing out that far 
too many of us spend small fortunes get- 
ting to some famous locality for fish and 
game, when, right at our own door, are 
plenty of both and plenty of virgin for- 
est, if we only make a study of where to 
go in our own state. My own state of 
New Jersey is surely an unromantic, 
prosaic, little plot of ground, noted prin- 
cipally for its rich farms and its big 
manufacturing cities. Yet, within our 
narrow confines, we have as good trout, 
bass, and salt water fishing, as good quail, 
grouse, duck and geese shooting, as fine 
deer hunting, as good wilderness canoe- 
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ing, and as large areas of mountain and 
forest as you will find anywhere. It is 
all a matter of knowing where to go, and 
that in its turn depends on how much 
thought and study and exploration you 
give the matter. Using an ordinary state 
contour map, I have time and again 
picked out my jumping-off place, and nev- 
er yet have I been disappointed in either 
forest or game. 

There is a great deal in this exploring 
your own state. I once set out on a duck 
shooting trip, only to run into the finest 
quail shooting I have had, outside of cer- 
tain plantations in North and South Caro- 
lina—forty dollars carfare away, yet my 
fare to that port was less than two dol- 
lars. And, one day I set forth in faith, 
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hope and charity—to fall right into a 
wonderful grouse country in North Jer- 
sey, when New York and Pennsylvania 
were both reporting great scarcity. And, 
down in a little sandy stream in the south 
part of the state, I have had as great 
days trout fishing as ever in the Rockies, 
repeating the experience, later, in one of 
our northern mountain streams, up in the 
hilly, northwestern corner of the state. 


I dwell thus long on the virtue of know- 
ing one’s own state because I happen to 
know that your state is as well stocked 
with fish and game as any, for the dis- 
tribution nowadays is quite universal, 
only you must know where to look. Right 
within a few dollars carfare of your 
home town is as good trout fishing as any- 
where, and, as for bass—well!—go cast 
your neighbor’s pond! This “fished out” 
cry is a great thing, a sort of disease. 
I never saw a “fished out” lake yet that I 
could not yank a bass, a pike, or a lake 
trout out of! 

Which leads us to the reflection that 
perhaps the tackle may have something 
to do with it. I once fished a bass lake 
that had been plugged and frogged to 
death. The bass were fed up on those 
delicacies, but I put on a red Shannon 
fly, with a pork-rind minnow, and got 
eight strikes in one turn of the pond, 
keeping two of the largest bass for sup- 
per. And, I once followed Emlyn Gill, 
author of Practical Dry Fly Fishing, up 
a stream that had been whipped until the 
trout would take nothing, and saw him 
catch thirty large trout in one morning, 
with dry fly tackle and dry fly methods. 
Of course, I hasten to add, he put back 
all but a few of those trout, as the law 
does not allow one man to hog thirty 
trout anywhere, nowadays. 

Let us therefore pass over in one para- 
graph the better-known methods of tak- 
ing trout and get this comparatively new 
method of the dry fly’in America. In 
the early season you cannot beat worms 
for bait. The waters are roily, the in- 
sects not hatched out yet, and the trout 
are feeding on something substantial 
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after their long winter’s fast. In large 
streams, worm fishing is done from a 
boulder over some pool full of trout, with 
a nine foot, 5-ounce rod, and a nice, 
crawly angle worm, much like any other 
kind of still fishing for perch or blue gills 
the country over. A more exciting varia- 
tion of it is worming on small. streams 
grown over with alders and willows, 
where a long rod is a misery, there being 
no room to use it. Here I prefer the short 
bass bait-casting rod, five feet six inches 
long, provided with a quadruple multiply- 
ing bass reel. This is easily handled, and 
the trout is played on the reel like a bass. 
Rubber hip boots, with leather hobnailed 
wading sandals are essential, as one is in 
the stream half the time. The fishing is 
generally done downstream, the line be- 
ing paid out of a loose running reel and 
the worm allowed to float down along the 
bottom. A small, number ten, snelled 
hook is used, and same is put through the 
collar of your night-walker, allowing him 
to squirm at will. A trout’s mouth is so 
large that he takes in the whole worm at 
a gulp, and you strike and hook him in 
the gullet with the little number ten. 
The rest is reel play, with the usual 
strategy of keeping him away from roots 
and submerged trees, wading up on him 
promptly and slipping the landing net 
under him as quickly as may be, for a 
trout is never tired out and is never more 
dangerous than when right under your 
feet. Never try to lift him out of the 
water without the landing net under him. 

Again, early in May, before the hatch 
of Mayflies is out, nothing is better than 
live minnows or even preserved ones, par- 
ticularly for large trout. Once I fished 
a big, well-stocked stream for a whole 
day without a rise to my dry fly, while 
my partner filled his creel, taking trout 
right out under my nose with a switch 
cast and a live minnow on the small num- 
ber ten hook. Meanwhile another angler 
took a twenty-seven-incher on a Devon 
artificial minnow. Needless to say I was 
not slow to abandon any and all my flies. 
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ET fly fishing was for years the old 
standby in our country, and served 
very well until the trout got edu- 

cated. The stream was simply whipped 
with three flies on a cast, generally fished 
downstream to avoid tangling them up, 
and the innocent trout took them with a 
will. Now they know all about those 
flies, and can tell without rising just 
what maker tied the fly. As to touching 
one—never! 

Which brings us to the dry fly. They 
are soothing to the human breast, for 
never are we more satisfied with our- 
selves than when we have completely 
fooled some wild animal at his own game. 
It depends on two principles; first, that 
a trout cannot see back of him for a 
distance of some thirty degrees on each 
side of his dorsal fin. As he always lies 
facing up-stream, you are safe from de- 
tection if you fish up-stream towards the 
head of the pool. If he sees you at all, 
it is all off, for he hunts his hiding places 
and will remain there for an hour or so 
until he is convinced that you have de- 
parted. Coupled with this may be men- 
tioned that a trout cannot see anything 
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A stream where bushes lie in wait for your back-cast 
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at all above water if it is more than 
thirty feet away from him in a circle of 
that radius. This is because beyond that 
distance the sight rays are reflected 


‘downward by the under surface of the 


water, which acts like a mirror to him. 

The second principle of dry fly fishing 
is that trout will be fooled by a fly, close- 
ly imitating a natural insect, and float- 
ing naturally downstream, as if it had 
just dropped off a bush. American dry 
flies are tied to imitate closely our natur- 
al insects, and one notes the predominat- 
ing insect on the streams at the time 
of day when one is fishing, and chooses 
one out of the fly box as near like it as 
possible. 

Naturally, all dry fly fishing is done 
up-stream, or across stream on wide 
ones. With good practice in casting, one 
can get out fifty to sixty feet of line, and 
drop the fly where wanted, wherefore 
one is safe in casting for a spot sixty 
feet away across the stream, for it is 
outside of the thirty foot limit, and the 
easter is invisible to the trout, especially 
if he is standing on a rock and his feet 
are not sticking down into the water. 
The tackle used is a rather stiff rod, 
costing about ten dollars, nine feet long, 
five ounce, split bamboo with snake 
guides. The reel may be any cheap af- 
fair, of hard rubber, single click, and 
goes on the but of the rod to give it 
balance. It holds thirty yards of size E, 
double-tapered trout line, costing three 
to seven dollars, and on the end of this is 
a six-foot gut leader and a small fly, tied 
dry, so it will float, and it must be small, 
on a number twelve hook. This tackle, 
properly used, is a killer and will take 
trout in fly time where the usual methods 
will make one conclude that the stream 
must be fished out, in spite of the State 
having been on the job stocking the 
stream. 

If the stream is small, one stands at 
the lower end of a pool, where there is 
room for a long back-cast without the 
fly getting hung up in trees, and he casts 
towards likely spots with false casts, that 
is, without ever letting the fly touch the 
water. At each cast, more line is stripped 
off the reel and fed out, until you land 
the fly right over a chosen eddy or 
boulder, where a trout is most probably 
lurking. Keeping a sharp watch out, you 
note that little feathered fraud bobbing 
down-stream as you slowly strip in line 
to take up slack. Suddenly there is a 
swirl in the water, and instantly you 
strike, for the trout is so quick that you 
cannot take it away from him, and also 
so quick as to spit out the fly the instant 
he feels the hook. If hooked, he will be 
all over the pool and you have your hands 
full stripping in line with your right 
forefinger, snubbing him away from 
snags, etc., until finally you have him 
near you and can get him where he is in 
shallows, or at your feet, where the land- 
ing net can come into play. 


N a large stream, say one three hun- 
dred feet across, like the Esopus in 

New York, or the Broadhead in 
Pennsylvania, one works up-stream along 
the banks, wading out to boulders from 
which a possible trout lair can be cast. 
Never wade right in where the trout are, 
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for those big rubber legs of yours, stump- 
ing through the water, will scare every 
one of them to his lair. We note a huge 
boulder, with the waters racing past it 
in a foamy cascade. It is, maybe, fifty 
feet away from the nearest rock from 
which it can be cast. We plan to reach 
that rock, and then, standing on it, we 
get out line in false casts, until we drop 
the fly just above the sluice. Sharp-eyed, 
we see our little black dot dancing swiftly 
down-stream, a mere’speck in the foam- 
ing waters. There is a splash, and the 
black dot disappears—and we strike with 
a twitch of the wrist and the battle is on! 
I prefer these large streams, for one is 
free from the annoyances of getting the 
back-cast hung up in trees, and I use 
eyed flies in preference to snelled because 
they are less mussy. The snelled flies are 
better, in tree-infested waters, because 
one can then drag down the tackle by 
force, when the snell parts, leaving the 
fly in the tree, but you do not lose your 
gut leader also. In all these foamy 
waters the fly is generally drowned be- 
fore it has gone fifty feet, but it is easily 
dried with a few false casts, or, if it per- 
sists in sinking, reel in and dope it with 
your bottle of dry fly oil, hanging to a 
button on your shirt, and it will be good 
for several more voyages. 


Again, we come to a still pool where 
the water crawls glassily along. Surely 
there are trout here, most likely under 
the roots of the trees overhanging the 
bank. Keeping far enough away to be 
well out of sight, we cast across the pool 
and watch our fly float quietly down on its 
glassy surface. Suddenly there is a 
glimpse of a pink mouth rushing at the 
fly, down in the depths, and we strike, 
for he will have it before the wrist im- 
pulse reaches the fly. 

These are successful tactics that have 
filled my creel when a whip of wet flies 
would remain unnoticed and the worm 
stay on bottom untouched. Another fav- 
orite trick is to cast. over a big boulder, 
with the water running like a mill race 
under it, and land the fly right on the 
boulder. A twitch of the rod then drops 
it off the boulder, and a large trout, com- 
pletely fooled, grabs it, to come later 
flapping into the net. All our old stand- 
ard wet flies, March Brown, Cowdung, 
Coachman, Parmachenee Belle, Grizzly 
King, Silver Doctor, etc., are now tied 
dry, with wings cocked so they will float, 
in addition to which we have borrowed a 
lot of good ones from the English,—Pale 
Evening Dun, for after four o’clock fish- 
ing, Iron Blue Dun, Yellow Sally, Whirl- 
ing Dun and the like. I find that on east- 
ern streams the old standards. tied dry, 
answer very well, with a few English flies 
added. Half a dozen of each suffice for a 
four day’s trip, and, if eyed, they will all 
go in the cork base of a small, tin Loch 
Leven fly box, which is carried in the hip 
pocket. With a crescent-shaped tin belt 
box, well stuffed with minnows and angle 
worms, we are fixed for fly days or bait 
days, both of which occur in any trip in 
June. 

For clothing, I wear an olive-drab flan- 
nel shirt, gray homespun wool trousers 
tucked into hip rubber boots and held up 
by white suspenders, a soft felt hat, and 
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Leave a few for seed 


leather wading sandals buckled over the 
soles of my boots to prevent upsets in the 
slippery rock bottoms of the streams. I 
do not wear a creel, mainly because I do 
not own one; instead, a 14 x 12 inch can- 
vas bag holds a folding rubber rain-coat 
weighing 19 ounces, to put on if a shower 
comes up, and a packet of lunch in a 
waterproof pouch. The trout go very 
well in the bottom of this bag, and, when 
the lunch is gone, there is room for more 
of them. 

Other accessories are; a folding land- 
ing net, which hangs from my belt by a 
snap hook and is tied to me by a yard of 
line so that it will not float away if I 
drop it; a hunting knife for cutting 
flies off the leader, or cutting branches 
with which to get down a fly caught on 
a limb; a bottle of dry fly oil with its 
brush cork, secured by a leather flap to 
a button on my shirt; pipe, matches and 
tobacco; and the fly box in my hip 
pocket. All these things must be on you 
and handy to get at at all times, for you 
may cover three or four miles of stream 
in a morning’s fishing and ‘they cannot 
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be left anywhere. What to do with the 
rod when taking a fish off the hook also 
puzzles the beginner. He generally 
hangs it in the crook of his arm, where 
the current promptly winds it and the 
line all around him, pumping up a lot of 
needless profanity thereby. The thing 
to do is to rest the butt of the rod in the 
top of your left boot, with the rod up- 
right along your left shoulder, leaving 
both hands free to manage a squirming 
trout in the net. 

This outfit is cheap and efficient, and, 
once it is bought, you have the where- 
withal for many a fine day’s sport along 
the streams of your home country side. 
If there are no trout waters near home, 
look at the map of your state and see 
if there isn’t good mountainous country 
with trout streams in it somewhere with- 
in a few dollar’s carfare’ from home. 
Nearly every state has a hatchery, and 
even if not mountainous, all streams cold 
enough to allow trout have been stocked. 
Even in South Jersey, an area of pine 
and sand, the streams yield excellent 
fishing, particularly in the worm season 
of early spririg. 


WORD on fiy casting for the tyro. 

It is the easiest form of angling to 

learn, and even these directions 
will suffice to start on. Choose a spot 
over water, where you have plenty of 
room behind you for the back-cast. Start 
off with about five feet more line than 
the length of the rod. Cast it forward 
until it lies out flat on the water. Now 
lift it smartly, with your wrist only; 
bring rod to perpendicular, and stop it 
there. Wait a second, until the cast 
straightens out behind. Then give the 
rod a forward impulse, with your wrist 
only, not with your arms as if you were 
switching old Dobbin. At the same time, 
strip off a yard of line with your left 
hand from the reel, and, as the rod comes 
forward to horizontal, pay out this ad- 
ditional line through the guides. Raise 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 211) 
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SPORT IN THE SAWTOOTH RANGE 


EXCELLENT COVER FOR GAME AND CLEAR, COLD STREAMS FOR TROUT 
MAKE THIS REGION A PARADISE OF KNOWN DELIGHT FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


HE Sawtooth mountains are located 
far from the crowds of cities. They 
are not visited by too many sports- 

men. There are close seasons on much 
of the big game and very slort open 
seasons on others, this fact tending to 
increase the number of big game. There 
are but few hunters who slaughter the 
game just for the amusement of it. 
Those who do have forced the Legisla- 
ture to enact laws prohibiting the shoot- 
ing of certain kinds of big game. If they 
had read the outdoor magazines as much 
as they should have they would not be 
the game slaughterers that they are at 
present. Such men are undesirable citi- 
zens. They usually have all the hunting 
togs that money can buy. They do not 
know how to use them effectively, but 
merely buy them for show. They do not 
care much about hunting as a rule ex- 
cept to return triumphant to their city 
friends with a trophy. The true sports- 
man does not put his hunt before every- 
thing else, even the comfort of his com- 
panions. He goes hunting for the fun 
of it. Then if he gets a trophy, he 
exhibits it to his admiring friends, but 
not in a boastful way. He is, lastly, 
not a game hog and he obeys the laws. 
In the foothills where the sage hens 
are thick, several men have hunted them 
only to slaughter their game by the hun- 
dreds and leave them to rot upon the 
sandy plains. When the sheriff discov- 
ered the birds it was too late to learn 
who the guilty persons were, but the 
State Legislature did one thing—it 
passed a law forbidding the shooting of 
these birds at any time. They are get- 
ting very thick in places again, now that 
there is no open season. It is the game 
hog who has forced the state to enact 
laws prohibiting the shooting of certain 
kinds of big game. The innocent sports- 
man has had to 
suffer for the greed 
of others. 


ROUSE hunt- 
t; ing is one of 

the favorite, 
but most exhaust- 
ing pastimes of the 
Sawtooths. The 
writer has hunted 
grouse for several 
years and it is cer- 
tainly the hardest 
of all wing shoot- 
ing. Allow me to 
explain why this is 
so. First, you start 
from camp and 
walk numberless 
miles through dark 
spruces and pines, 
over fallen logs, 
across creeks and 
wooded gullies. 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


A Sawtooth stream 


Valleys half a mile in width must be tra- 
versed and the trees in them scanned 
carefully if the hunter wishes to come 
back with any game. When at length you 
are about two miles above your camp, 
weary'and footsore, you perhaps hear a 
flutter of silken wings and catch a fleeting’ 
glimpse of something fluttering through 
the tree tops. The thought suddenly 
comes to you that they are grouse. You 
rarely get a shot at them. After a time 
you see them soaring over the gully far 
in the distance. To go after them means 
a walk of half an hour, or in some cases 
several hours. If the traveling was 
moderately easy you would not mind it 


There are many scenes like this tucked away in the Sawtooth Range 


much, but then you are footsore any- 
way and perhaps haven’t any game. 

Even if you could find the locality to 
which you were certain the birds had 
gone you would likely be unable to find 
them, for they usually take refuge in 
some dead pine which harmonizes with 
their own color. If the hunter can see 
them before they see him and get in 
range there is an excellent chance to get 
some birds. The odds are a thousand to 
one however in favor of the birds. 

Yes, grouse shooting is fun, but it is 
an arduous pastime; one not suited in 
any way to the lazy hunter. The limit 
of grouse is scarcely ever realized. The 
game “hog” would lose his pep and ambi- 
tion, become cranky to his companions 
and, worst of all, frightfully hungry. 
He would also be vexed over his inability 
to secure the coveted number of grouse 
which he would like to take home and ex- 
hibit to admiring friends. 

I would like to see some of the eastern 
bird shooters, who are growling over the 
lack of exercise in game bird shooting, 
come out to the Sawtooths. They would 
doubtless enjoy it, for the walking alone, 
among immense trees, past trout brooks 
and springs of crystalline clearness is 
very interesting. But I am also certain 
that after a tramp above the timber line 
in search of grouse they would never 
complain of the lack of exercise in grouse 
shooting, and upon their return to camp 
they would be ready to take a well- 
earned rest and meal. 

Every year the grouse are found in 
different places. One year the old-timers 
will tell you that they are hiding in the 
tree tops. Another year in the high hill 
tops where the springs are located. 
There they can be found about noon 
every day. They go there to drink and 
to feed on the grouse berries and grass. 


ISHING is and 
always will be 
one of the 

greatest sports- 
man’s recreations. 
There is something 
thrilling and fas- 
cinating in feeling 
a three-pound trout 
or bass on your 
line. Until you can 
see your prize you 
are all excited 
about his size. How 
a fish dwindles in 
size from the mo- 
ment you see his 
real size from his 
numerous leaps un- 
til you land him! 
The Sawtooths 
arecertainlya 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 212) 
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HUNTING THE BLUE MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


CLIMBING AMONG THE ROCKS AND CANYONS OF SOUTHEASTERN COLO- 
RADO IN PURSUIT OF THE LITTLE TENANTS OF THE MESQUITE BRUSH 


NCE upon a time I found myself with 

a day to spare in southeastern Colo- 

rado.. I had with me a shotgun and 
two boxes of shells. At the ranch where 
I stopped was a saddle horse and a quarter 
of a milé west of ranch headquarters was 
the cafion of the Apishpa River. This 
cafion was hundreds of feet deep, and full 
of blue mountain quail. I gathered to- 
gether the available things needed and at 
nine o’clock in the morning rode down into 
the cafion. It was like going down into 
another world. For hours I followed down 
the cafion bottom, completely shut in from 
any sign of civilization, unless two or three 
glimpses of wild cattle trotting about a 
bend ahead could be said to bring to mind 
anything civilized, with the great cajfion 
walls towering above me. And I could not 
have climbed out had I wanted to. 

At nine-thirty I flushed my first flock of 
quails. I had shot blue mountain quails in 
New Mexico in 1907. I had shot them in 
southwest Texas in 1912. So I thought all 
along that I knew something about shoot- 
ing blue quails. But I soon discovered 
that I was the veriest tenderfoot at the 
business. That first covey flushed a hun- 
dred yards ahead of my horse and scat- 
tered over the cafion side a quarter of a 
mile ahead. I loped as near as I could get 
on horseback, dismounted and began to hunt 
on foot. It was steep climbing over irreg- 
ular brown rocks varying in size from that 
of a hickory nut to that of a good sized 
house. . Between, among and over the 
rocks grew mesquite brush and cactus. The 
first bird came from under a huge square 
rock just as I landed upon it. As I bal- 
anced myself perilously twenty-five feet 
above a wild tangled growth of brush and 
cactus, clutching with my hands and paw- 
ing with my feet, the quail sailed away 
below me to alight in a patch of tree cac- 
tus in the cafion bottom. There I saw him 
streaking it across the bare spaces, getting 
away from my lo- 
cality at about the 
rate of 30 miles per 
hour. Of course I 
could not shoot. 

When I was down 
deep in the shad- 
ows between two 
great fallen boul- 
ders, picking my 
way over the rocks 
the second bird 
flew from the cafion 
side above me and 
crossed directly 
over my head. I 
killed him just be- 
fore he passed be- 
hind the down hill 
boulder. I saw him 
twitch before he 
went out of sight 
so knew that he 
was hit, but it 
wasn’t until fifteen 
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minutes later, when I finally found him 
a hundred feet down the side of the cajion, 
feet upward on a I ttle cleared space, that I 
knew for sure he had stopped. It is such 
shots as this that make quail shooting 
so fascinating. 


T was a bright November day. The walls 
of the cafion shut out any breeze which 
might have been blowing and about the 

time I picked up the second dead bird I 
was hot. Climbing the rocks was hard 
work. The quails scattered in all direc- 
tions when they alighted and it took a 
great deal of walking to get them out. The 
third bird went up the cafion when flushed, 
almost straight up the side of the steep, 
reddish brown wall. I missed him twice as 
my feet slid on the loose rocks at each re- 
coil, but at the third shot he tumbled down 
almost into my face. The fourth quail 
went down the valley ahead of me about 
on a level with me. At that time I was 
away up next the rim rocks, two hundred 
feet above my horse. The quail fell “wab- 
bling” as I fired. I hurried as fast as I 
could over the rocks and through the brush 
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to him, but long before I arrived he had 
scurried away into the rocks and I did 
not find him. Another arose from a round 
peak in the wide cafion bed where I had 
seen a large flock alight. He dipped down- 
ward when shot, regained himself some- 
what, and sailed erratically a quarter of a 
mile to drop in a fifty-acre patch of tree 
cacti seven feet tall. I marked him down 
and hunted out the peak. On this peak I 
killed seven quails, which was better than 
I had been doing on the steep cafion walls, 
shooting them at all angles from straight 
up, as they went back over the peak, to 
straight down as they closed their wings 
and dropped down the side of the little 
mountain. I enjoyed it very much and 
hunted the peak over and over as scattered 
quails came.in from time to time from the 
cafion below. When it was all over I de- 
scended into the valley to look. for the 
cripple in thé tree cactus. I was. much sur- 
prised when I reached the cafion .kottom 
to find myself in a small forest of cactus. 
I lost all sense of location and only--by ac- 
cident ran across the cripple on my..way 
to my horse. He fluttered out from be- 
neath a cactus and I had the chase of my 
life. For ten minutes he took. me through 
the cactus at a lively rate. Finally I cor- 
nered him beneath a straggly cactus tree, 
and I knocked him over. 

Shortly after leaving the peak in the 
cafion valley behind I began to run short 
of shells. I grew more cautious and took 
only the better shots.. But even at that the 
shells disappeared ‘rapidly and about one 
o’clock when I rode out into a wide space 
in the cafion. bottom I.had only six shells 
left and two of them were loaded with 
BB shot. 

The next bunch of quails exhausted my 
shells, excepting the BBs. It was several 
miles down to the cafion outlet. I rode 
and rode.and rode. It seemed much far- 
ther than it was. Quails arose ahead of 

me continually. I 
counted the flocks 
and I believe it was 
nineteen flocks that 
I saw after I ran 
out of shells. 

Half an hour be- 
fore sundown I 
climbed out of the 
cafion to find my- 
self still six miles 
from home. On the 
way I passed six 
antelope. One had 
a nice set of horns. 
They watched me 
ride by without se- 
rious alarm, prob- 
ably three hundred 
yards away. But 
the antelope season 
was closed and I 
could only look, 
and wish for light 
enough for a picture. 
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SIMPLE SIMON GOES A-FISHING 


IN WHICH THE AUTHOR FEELS A SENSE OF DEEP SYMPATHY AND 





T has long been recognized by profound 
students of our literature that there is 
something cosmic and elemental in our 

heritage from that eminent authoress, 
Mother Goose. The creations of her facile 
quill, endowed with an amazing vitality, 
people our world today. Who does not 
number among his acquaintance a re- 
incarnation of that well-known old lady 
who lived in a shoe, she of the populous 
progeny and attendant problems? What 
day passes on which our public prints do 
not chronicle the fall of some proud poli- 
tical Humpty Dumpty or the triumph of 
an astute Jack Horner who has skilfully 
cornered the plum market? The types 
are legion and repetitive. We are they 
and they are we. 

It is with this thought covering, in its 
charitable blanket-policy, a multitude of 
foibles that I venture to ally myself with 
the gentleman of my title who has been 
held up to the ridicule of the ages for 
having ventured to go a-fishing in his 
mother’s pail; and for whales forsooth. 
If I seem to find a sense of deep sympathy 
and companionship for this ancient and 
idiotic angler it is with the comforting 
assurance that I am not alone. I do not 
flatter myself as I did in my twenties— 
that my ego is entirely special and 
unique. Scattered over this broad land 
of ours must be many others who, like 
Simon and me, have gone a-fishing with 
innocence for bait, to whom the story of 
Elihu may be frankly and fearlessly told. 

Elihu weighed when caught exactly 
four and three-quarter pounds, measured 
on a fascinating pocket-scale. He would 
tip the beam at nearly twice that now, 
being stuffed with plaster-of-Paris, a 
fragment of which, protruding from his 
undershot jaw, gives him the appearance 
of a stout, elderly gentleman who is 
foaming at the mouth. His spots, too, 
are quite faded and his varnish needs at- 
tention. I must really have him done 
over for, dingy though he is, Elihu is my 
one ewe-trout, my only link with the 
great tribe of anglers who so easily run 
away with a conversation and leave a 
mere scribbler hopelessly out of it. As 
long as I have Elihu the disciples of 
Izaak Walton must call me brother. 

Is there any condition more isolated 
than that of the uninitiated among a 
group of fishermen? During a fairly 
active career I have endeavored to mas- 
ter at least the language of our various 
social tribes, with, I may say, moderate 
success. But for years I was mute and 
inglorious when the lore of the piscator 
was introduced. My life ran in -other 
channels. To me the land of the sky- 
blue waters was a vague region covered 
with Christmas trees, bounded entirely 
by the covers of the National Geograph- 
ic Magazine. 

And then came the great Invitation. 
Into each life, I suppose, one or two 
such invitations must fall, invitations 
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The Big One 


to go to Cuba or California, or up the 
Amazon, invitations which assume the 
entire non-existence of such incum- 
brances as wife, family and business. 
But this time, O delirious madness! the 
thing did seem possible. It was for two 
weeks only, a short dash to the Cana- 
dian woods, fishing, camping, and the 
rest of it with all serious equipment, 
tents, canoes, and so on supplied by a 
lavish host. 

“O, Simon!” said my most cherished 
incumbrance, “I do think you ought to 
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And Simon made it unanimous. 

Little thought Elihu in the frisky 
freedom of his icy pool, that our family 
pact wrote his doom. 


FTER a dream-like interim of an- 

ticipation there arrived by post, a 

list of the small necessaries with 
which I should supply myself. How I 
gloated over the heavy socks, woolen 
underwear and flannel shirts, checking 
the items I had or could borrow or 
should buy—pausing at the formidable 
“hunting-suit” called for in the specifi- 
cations. A hunting-suit? Who had one 
that was about my size? And then, 
suddenly, I thought of the old, green- 
and-yellow. The very thing! Faithful 
old green-and-yellow! Carped at and 


criticized, packed and unpacked, worn 
rarely and never without protest, vivid, 
tough, eternal! What man has not some 
such skeleton in his closet? 








A hasty line to Mrs. Simon at the sea- 
shore brought an evasive reply. 

“I think I gave it to Samuel last 
spring. If not, it is in the black leather 
trunk, the one nearest the door. Don’t 
touch the others.” 

It was a warm September afternoon 
when I mounted to the attic. The black 
leather trunk,—the one nearest the door, 
—seemed at first glance to be paved 
solid with newspapers. Why a woman 
will wrap every minute object in a 
separate winding-sheet I do not venture 
to say, but I can confidently assert that 
it is a wretched filing-system. 

Fumbling at promising bundles, I un- 
earthed coats of assorted sizes. Never 
did I feel so rich in coats, my coats, my 
wife’s coats, children’s coats, coats of 
every size and description. 

“Aha!” I thought, malevolently, “I 
shall be there with the ready reply when 
the question of winter coats for the lit- 
tle-ones is brought up.” 

“Look in the black leather trunk,” I 
shall say, “the one nearest the door.” 

Submerged in coats, inhaling moth- 
balls, dripping perspiration, I worked 
my way through an eight inch stratum 
of fur-tippets, muffs and caps. The 
floor in my immediate vicinity was 
strewn with newspapers among which 
my eye caught reminiscent headlines, 
“Bulgaria Quits War!” and so on. But 
I didn’t quit. No, indeed. Boring to 
the depths I at last dragged out a bulky 
parcel inscribed with my initials. 

“Eureka!” I cried, bearing it to the 
window. 

It was my frock coat of the vintage 
of 1900. 

Why—why, in the name of all the 
gods of the underworld had not this 
voluminous, mortuary and utterly extinct 
garment been given ages ago to some de- 
serving undertaker or Liberian diplomat 
or rural parson! But no! There it was, 
carefully embalmed, while of the coveted 
green-and-yellow, not a trace. 

I am ashamed to say what I did to the 
other trunks. I did not touch them. I 
ravished them. I disemboweled and dese- 
crated them. I shook out small parcels 
which could not possibly have contained 
the green-and-yellow;—dolls, comfort- 
ers, tea-sets, strange, meaningless bits of 
cloth,—“pieces” I believe they are tech- 
nically called,—all lay in confusion about 
me. In final despair I wrenched forth a 
perfectly good business-suit, my second- 
best, mentally catalogued as “Suit B,” 
one which I thought might easily do for 
the office. It would certainly do for the 
woods. 

And then I repacked the trunks which 
nearly closed. 


HERE is a thrill even now in every 
detail of that trip, the taxi, the 
train, the club, the canoes, all the 
minutie which one is allowed to inflict 
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only on one’s family. These matters, 
however, are not important enough to 
warrant my not getting on to Elihu. I 
will pause only to insert, for the en- 
couragement of other Simple Simons the 
information that Suit B was an unquali- 
fied success. 

Frankly, I felt very conscious and very 
urban when I descended to breakfast the 
morning after our arrival at the club and 
saw my friends in their elaborate coats, 
corduroy suits and vivid mackinaws. 
Though my trousers were tucked into a 
pair of preposterous boots (borrowed) 
and my coat kicked up coquettishly over 
my trusty sheath-knife, I felt distinctly 
like an imitation. There was something 
particularly odious in my watch-charm, 
a dangling affair in the shape of a banjo, 
a relic acquired in undergraduate days 
when, with hair geometrically parted 
down my main axis, I used to plunk my 
way into the hearts of ‘prom’ girls and 
college-widows. Here in the heart of the 
great wilderness it was a gleaming sym- 
bol of inexperience and amateurishness, 
which I craftily covered with my napkin. 
Imagine my surprise and delight as we 
wended our way to the little pier where 
the canoes awaited us, when I discovered 
that I was dressed almost exactly like a 
guide! Think of it!—like a real primeval 
habitant of the woodsy-woods! Yet it 
could not be denied. There they stood, an 
expectant group, gazing up the slope, 
doubtless wondering what effete, broken- 
down products of civilization they were 
going to draw and among them there 
was not the vestige of what might by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination be 
called “a hunting-suit.” My heart leapt 
up when I beheld a group of men who 
might have just stepped off the Hoboken 
ferry, men attired in ordinary dark suits 
and felt hats. The head guide, by way 
of distinction, sported a brown derby 
and patent-leather shoes with elastic in- 
serts. I actually pitied my over-dressed 
friends. 

But I pass on lest I seem to cavil, con- 
fessing in all humbleness that I had 
much to learn. I had to learn, for in- 
stance, how to manage my sheath-knife. 
Not how to use it; that has ever remained 
a mystery. I often looked at its long 
blade and horn-handle and wished that I 
had a tidy murder on my schedule. But 
for the peaceful pursuits of the Woods- 
man I always resorted to a small three- 
bladed pen-knife which my daughter gave 
me for Christmas. The sheath-knife, 
however, appeared to be de rigeur. My 
friends had them; even the guides had 
them, so I applied myself diligently to 
mastering the techinque of wearing it 
so that it would not inflict a mortal 
wound when I sat down in my canoe or 
catch on a brace and throw me into the 
lake or entangle itself in my line or punch 
me in the abdomen when I made.a par- 
ticularly ferocious cast or do any of the 
things of which I soon found it capable. 

To this study, as to the unravelling of 
many other mysteries of the woods, I 
brought patience and devotion, endeavor- 
ing always to preserve the reverential 
attitude of the true neophyte. We fished in 
lakes, in streams, in pools and rapids and 
holes and secret places which my knowing 
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campanions averred “looked” as if they 
might contain trout. Personally it seemed 
possible to me that all such enigmatic 
bodies of water might conceal a trout or 
two, a credulousness due probably to my 
Simonesque simplicity. To give the au- 
thorities credit, we did catch fish, fish 
which I considered marvels in size, color, 
courage and edibility. But my compan- 
ions were not satisfied. Apparently it 
was one particular trout they were after. 

_ “We haven’t caught the Big One yet,” 
they kept repeating. 


AY after day they sought him with a 
hopeful patience which, considering 
that the club-territory was two 

hundred square miles, mostly under- 
water, was truly admirable. And still 
the Big One eluded us, and night after 
night, before the blazing birch-wood, 
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they descanted on, and I listened to, the 
infinite mysteries of fly-fishing. 
A strange, fascinating world! Shall 
I ever forget my first restless night on 
balsam boughs when my dreams were 
peopled with the extraordinary flies to 
which I kad been introduced,—silver-doc- 
tors, parmachenees, royal-coachmen, 
tootle-bugs; they all crowded about me, 
lurid and threatening. I must here pay 
passing tribute to fly-fishermen, as such, 
and join them heartily in their contempt 
for that low form of angler who dis- 
graces his guild by descending to the 
use of bait. I know there are some who 
smile inwardly at the narration of this 
or that great “fight” in which the con- 
tending parties are, on the one hand, 
two adult human males armed with 
scientific impedimenta and, on the other, 
one surprisingly small fish. It is not 
perhaps, matter for an epic, but I do 
stoutly maintain that in fly-fishing the 
fly makes all fair, for if ever anything 
were a blatant warning to a fish to 
stop, look and listen before giving way 
to the impulses of appetite it is the 
average bunch of feathers in which the 
hook is concealed. I am not, I hope, a 
coward, but if I ever saw a thing like 
a royal-coachman or a tootle-bug sitting 
on my poached-eggs I should leap out 
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the window, and any open-mouthed gog- 
gle-eyed creature that tries to inhale it 
on sight deserves his fate. 

It is this conviction that makes me 
feel so comfortable about Elihu. He 
simply would have it, and he got it. 
Heaven knows, I did my best to frighten 
him away. It was the day before we 
were due to fold up our tents and steal 
southward and I was fishing alone. In 
fact my method of casting absolutely in- 
sured. privacy, except for the presence 
of Henri, my guide, the half-witted off- 
spring of fine mixed parentage who still 
possessed sufficient animal cunning to 
lie prone in the stern of the canoe safe 
from the lariat-loops of my line. When 
I ceased my activity Henri would chin 
himself on the thwarts and stealthily 
reach for his paddle. Together we had 
spent a cheerful two hours giving a most 
unlikely back-water the beating of its 
life. 

“Pas de truite,” I blossomed, in pure 
Beaux-Arts. 

“Wah!” responded Henri, keeping a 
wary eye on my line. 

“En avant!” I commanded. 

“Wah, wah,” barked Henri, like a 
human engine-bell, and, in perfect obedi- 
ence the canoe backed slowly into a 
stump. 

You see, Henri and I got on famously. 
He had confessed to me on our first day 
out that it was his initial experience as a 
guide, a fact which was perfectly obvious. 
He had no sheath-knife. Imagine it! This 
enabled me to treat him with pleasant 
superiority. 


AY was dying gloriously in the west 
while thoughts of dinner rose with 
almost equal beauty in my vest 

when, in emulation of Robert Bruce, I re- 
solved on three more casts before heading 
homeward. As Henri silently went be- 
low in time to avoid a tandem formation 
of whizzing-barbs I experienced that 
rare delight of hooking myself amid- 
ships. To be exact a large and very 
malevolent fly whose name I had never 


.been able to pronounce, somehow em- 


bedded himself in the waistcoat of Suit 
B at the precise point where my vitals 
were protected by the absurd dingle- 
dangle of banjo-club days. An irritated 
tugging only complicated matters and I 
finally performed a major operation with 
my trusty pen-knife, cutting the hook 
free and at the same time executing a 
tremendous forward cast. The flies sang 
by my ear, something gleamed, flashed 
... Struck the water with a mighty 
splash and in another second I sensed 
the magnificent galvanic thrill that only 
comes when a real he-trout takes hold. 
I wish you could have seen Henri. “Une 
grosse!” he roared, popping into his seat. 
He was a boy transformed. He even 
seemed to know the sex of the trout by 
instinct. In fact it must have been en- 
tirely a matter of instinct for all hands, 
for neither of us knew how we backed’ 
and twisted and turned and kept the 
rod from breaking and dropped the net 
over-board and at last caught a glimpse. 
of what looked to me like a large pink. 
whale and finally landed him in Henri’» 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 216); 
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SOME POINTS ON FLORIDA HUNTING 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SPORTSMAN ON THE WAYS AND MEANS OF OBTAIN- 
ING GAME AMONG THE PINES AND PALMETTOES OF THE SOUTH—PART TWO 


LORIDA’S salt water fishing grounds 
F are well known, and annually many 
fishermen from all over the country 
have the time of their lives fishing for 
the giant tarpon, the sailfish, the bar- 
racuda, the flounder, the mullet, the 
kingfish and many other species. In ad- 
dition to this variety, the fisherman can 
have fine sport with the black bass in 
the fresh water lakes inland. I am not 
much of a salt water fisherman, but I 
do like to fish for bass, and, while not 
always having the best of luck, I have 
managed to catch a good many of them. 
On a few occasions I have participated 
in what might be termed a “killing.” 
That is to say, I was out after them when 
everything was right and they struck 
right and left, like hungry wolves, the 
result being that it did not take long to 
catch all that anyone had any earthly 
use for. 

I well remember my first introduction 
to the Florida bass. In company with 
T. P. Carpenter, of Bartow, Florida, 
I went out to Crooked Lake, some twenty 
odd miles from Bartow, for my first 
experience with a casting rod. We were 
out from shore about an hour and twenty 
minutes, and in that time we landed 
twenty-six of the beauties, some of them 
running over five pounds. In addition to 
that, I lost six fish in trying to get them 
into the boat after bringing them along- 
side. That was five years ago; I have 
had lots of experience in getting fish into 
the boat since that time. 

Florida bass run larger than their 
Northern brothers, but have not so much 
fight, nor is their flesh quite so firm. 
This is because the water in the lakes is 
always at a uniform, mild temperature 
throughout the year, and does not impart 
the pep as does the cold water of the 
Northern lakes. But they will afford 
plenty of sport to the angler, and are 
fine eating, as well. 

I have never been fortunate enough 
to land a fish weighing over 544 pounds, 
though I have caught a good many weigh- 
ing around 4 and 4% pounds. But there 
are many caught down there that run 
from 7% to 10 pounds. For eating pur- 
poses I prefer a fish weighing about 
1% Ibs. 

My fishing outfit is not very elaborate, 
but is good enough to do business with, 
as each article has been selected with 
an eye to good hard service. I use a 4% 
foot steel casting rod equipped with 
double grip handle, and all agate guides 
and tip. While the expert will throw 
up his hands in horror at this, it is 
really all that is needed for casting from 
a boat where the casts are rarely over 
85 yards, and usually around 20 to 25 
yards. Furthermore, this rod will stand 
lots of strain before it gives away. My 
reel is a 100 yard capacity “Marhoff” 
level winder. I have become wedded to 
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A string of Florida 


the level winder for the reason that since 
I began using it I am no longer troubled 
with backlashes. With the ordinary type 
reel they were the bane of my existence, 
and there is no doubt but what the even 
spooling of the line, as it is retrieved by 
the level winder, serves to eliminate this 
trouble to a very marked degree. Of 
course, the expert can cast with any kind 
of reel, but I am not an expert. 

For casting, the old standby plugs— 
the silver, the green, the white, the 
rainbow and the bronze are mostly used. 
In addition to these I always had a 
couple of “Jim Dandies” in my kit. For 
trolling, the No. 2 spinner is a killer 
when pulled close to the edges of the lily 
pads and the grass islands. I have also 
caught fish by casting this bait. For 
bobbing, a gang of two hooks with pork 
rind is the favorite, though live minnow 
are used for this style of fishing as well. 

There are baits and baits; sometimes 
bass will take one kind, at other times 
another, then there are times when it 
seems as though nothing will tempt them 
to strike. Conversely, there are times 
when they will strike anything you throw 
at them. 

I am not so keen about fishing as I 
am about hunting. When they are strik- 
ing I become enthused over the sport, but 
when they are not striking, and the sun 
gets hot, and the mosquitoes bad, well— 
then I am not so strong for it. How- 
ever, I am always ready to go whenever 
the opportunity offers to mix it up with 
such a sporty fish as Bre’r Bass. 


HERE is one great drawback to 
Florida hunting—the heat, and it is 

not always possible to get your meat 
home without salting it. While salted 
venison is pretty good eating it does not 
compare with fresh meat. Salt draws 
the juices and toughens it to some extent. 


For some reason the forequarters of a 
deer do not seem to crust over as do the 
hams after exposure to the air. There- 
fore, the usual way of fixing a deer in 
Florida, among the hunters and guides 
with whom I am acquainted, is to salt the 
fores lightly, directly after cutting up the 
carcass, preserving the saddle for fresh 
meat. Some hunters smoke all of their 
venison before bringing it home, thereby 
making certain that it will keep a long 
time. Many a hunter lays in his win- 
ter’s supply of meat in this manner, and 
as the law allows a hunter 3 deer per 
season it is possible to do it. 

Some hunters, in hot weather, dust the 
hams with flour, or meal, and hang them 
in the coolest place possible in order to 
get them home fresh. Others use spice 
and pepper, while some use spice, pepper 
and salt. I prefer the spice and pepper 
method, using a mixture of 5 parts pep- 
per to 4. parts spice. Even in cold 
weather I like to treat a ham in this 
fashion: Use a mixture of 6 parts black 
pepper and 1 part spice. Split the 
muscles just above the hock and rub in 
some of the mixture, then rub a bit over 
the meat where the cut was made in 
separating the ham from the carcass, and 
finish off by taking the pepper can and 
sprinkling pepper thickly all over the 
ham. This will fix your ham up in fine 
fashion and will impart a flavor not 
otherwise found—a piquancy you might 
call it. A ham so treated and hung in 
the cold for a week will yield steaks that 
will melt in your mouth, when properly 
cooked. Be sure to use real black pepper 
—the pungent, full strength kind, and 
not the half-white kind which has no 
flavor to speak of. 

Personally, I prefer venison broiled to 
any other style of cooking it, with frying 
as a second choice. It is also mighty 
good when roasted to a turn. I know of 
nothing better than a nicely broiled and 
well seasoned steak, or chop, cut from a 
young buck, served hot with a bit of 
butter smeared over it. 

The wild turkey is a hard bird to get 
home fresh, or get home at all, in hot 
weather. They sour very quickly and 
unless you are very careful they will go 
bad. They should be drawn immediately 
after being killed, and the crop removed. 
The abdominal cavity should be carefully 
cleaned out and then wiped dry, and a 
bit of salt thrown into the cavity. Char- 
coal taken from the fire, powdered up 
and packed into the bill, into the cavities 
from whence the eyes have been removed, 
and some wrapped in a rag and stuffed 
into the abdominal cavity will serve to 
preserve your turkey, or, for that matter, 
any other kind of bird. 

There is but one real way to cook a 
wild turkey, and that is to roast it as you 
would a domestic fowl. However, in 
camp this cannot be done very easily, 
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unless you lug along a roaster as big as 
a wash boiler, and this is impractical. 
On-.one trip we had a big roaster, and 
roasted a young gobbler complete with 
sage and oyster dressing, just the way 
you would at home. About the best 
method of cooking a turkey in camp is 
to slice up the breast and either broil 
or fry it, and pot roast the balance in a 
dutch oven. 

Old gobblers have a strong, gamey 
taste, and are not such good eating as the 
younger ones or the hens. Soaking over- 
night in vinegar water will eliminate 
much of the strong taste from the old 
ones, and will improve the younger ones 
and the hens, as well. A young gobbler, 
or hen, stuffed with a good cornbread and 
sage dressing and roasted to a turn will 
cause you to pass your plate for more. 
To set off such a dish properly you want 
all the trimmings which ordinarily go 
with roast turkey. 


EXT to turkey I. prefer quail. I 

do not like to eat them the same 

day they are killed, as they are 
stringy; but place them on ice, or let 
them hang in the cold, overnight, and 
they are ready for the frying pan—and 
frying is the best way of cooking them, 
beyond doubt. When frying put plenty 
of lard in the pan, and have it good and 
hot before putting them in, and place a 
cover over the pan while they are cook- 
ing. Brown them nicely and they are 
ready to be eaten. 

Here is a fine dish which has parts of 
the quail as its meat content: Cut the 
wings and legs from at least half a 
dozen birds, and save the giblets when 
drawing them. Place a stew pot on the 
fire, about half full of water, and when 
it boils drop the wings, legs and giblets 
in, and let them. boil for twenty min- 
utes, at a brisk pace. Then add suffi- 
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cient rice for the number to be served, 
three good sized Irish potatoes, which 
have been diced into half inch cubes, and 
finely chopped onion. Let this boil for 
about ten minutes, at full steam. Then 
rake all fire from under the pot, but a 
single flame, and let the pot simmer 
along for thirty minutes. When your 
flame dies down add another dry chip to 
keep it going, and stir the pot from time 
to time. After it has simmered for the 
time stated, add a good sized chunk of 
butter and season to taste with salt and 
pepper. It should be allowed to simmer 
for another ten minutes, when it will 
have simmered down to a very thick stew, 
and can be taken from the fire and eaten. 
If you choose, make some good dump- 
lings and drop them in at the proper 
time. This adds to the dish, which is 
mighty appetizing, when properly made, 
and one that will stick to your ribs. We 
usually have this at night, and eat what 
is left over for breakfast, cold. This 
same dish can be prepared with other 
small game birds and squirrels as the 
meat content. Squirrel is excellent, but 
the other birds are not nearly so good 
for this purpose as quail. 

Frying is the best way to cook the 
balance of the small game birds, while, 
of course, roasting is the proper way to 
fix up a wild duck. I am not crazy about 
wild duck, preferring a mess of quail any 
day, and I have tried canvasback and 
mallard along with the rest of them. 

It goes without saying that bass are 
best fried, though you can stuff a big 
one with dressing and bake it as you 
would a fowl. Both ways are excellent, 
but I prefer them fried nice and brown. 

A good way of preserving your fish 
when on a trip of a couple of days” dura- 
tion is to scale them, cut off the head 
and tail and cut the fins out by the 
roots, as you might say, then split the 
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fish wide open, wipe them dry and salt 
lightly, but thoroughly. If you are out 
for several days it is well to Salt them 
a little heavier and remove all of the 
bones possible. After arriving home, and 
before frying them, soak them in cold 
water for about twenty-five minutes. 
This will remove the saltiness, and when 
they are cooked you will be unable to 
tell that they have been salted. Some 
people salt and smoke their fish before 
bringing them in, as they will then keep 
for some length of time. 

When I go hunting I always take along 
some grits, and both Irish and sweet 
potatoes. Grits go well with gravy for 
breakfast, and when cold can be sliced 
up and eaten that way or can be fried. 
Irish potatoes go well either boiled or 
sliced up and fried. Sweet potatoes when 
cooked in camp are best roasted in the 
hot ashes, and for this reason you should 
try and get potatoes about two inches in 
diameter and about six or seven iriches 
long. This means that you will have to 
pick them over, when buying, but this 
size is much better for roasting pur- 
poses, ‘ 


HE Florida hunter does not have to 
worry much over the clothing ques- 
tion. Situated in the semi-tropics, 

its temperature is usually very mild 
throughout the year. Even in winter the 
days are usually warm. In fact, some 
of the hottest days in the year seem to 
come in December, and, though there are 
cold spells from time to time, they do 
not last very long, and are not severe, 
but, on account of the dampness, you will 
feel the cold and want warm clothes for 
the time being. 

Only light clothing is required, but a 
good sweater should be taken along to 
wear in case of a cold snap when a flannel 
shirt will also be more comfortable than 


Some typical hunting country in Florida, where pines and palmettoes form an ideal cover for many varieties of game 
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the cotton one ordinarily worn. A cot- 
ton shirt, or a light khaki one is good 
enough to hunt in down there, with the 
flannel one in reserve. You want a light 
weight hat. Cut out the back half of 
the sweat band and it will stay on your 
head when a high wind blows. For un- 
derwear, very light woolens are the best, 
even down there, though you can use 
ordinary Scriven drawers in place of the 
woolen ones, but it is best to have a light 
woolen shirt under all conditions. For 
pants, get them of a good grade olive 
drab khaki, which when washed becomes 
soft and comfortable. The ordinary 
pants, or the lumberman’s style, are to 
be preferred to the riding breeches, as 
they are much easier to remove when 
wet, and are much more comfortable 
while hunting, as they do not bind at the 
knees and become uncomfortable. You 
will get wet from the waist down every 
day you hunt, so bear it in mind. 

The proper footwear, to my way of 
thinking, is the army shoe, which has 
been well broken in beforehand. Two pair 
should be taken along, one pair to hunt 
and the other to wear in and out of the 
hunting country. The pair you use for 
hunting should have a couple of slits cut 
in the uppers just above the sole so that 
the water will be forced out of them 
when you get back on dry ground. They 
should be well greased with neatsfoot oil 
to keep them from hardening from so 
much use in water, and a few hob nails 
in the soles will not be amiss. Moccasins 
are very comfortable after a hard 
days tramp. Light wool socks are the 
best for wear down there, as elsewhere. 
Your leggings should be the army puttee 
of heavy canvas, which not only stand 
water and the wear and tear of the pal- 
mettoes exceedingly well, but can be 
dried before the fire without the risk in- 
curred of ruining them as often happens 
in drying those made of leather. 
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Sand continually works into your shoes 
while wading and has a tendency to cause 
the feet to smart. This trouble is obvi- 
ated, however, by bathing in cold water 
every night and putting on dry socks. 
I know a Seminole Indian guide who 
never wears shoes when in the woods, or, 
in fact, at any time. He sometimes puts 
on a pair of socks, if you will give them 
to him, but, otherwise, tramps all day 
long bare footed. At night when he 
comes into camp he greases his feet with 
lard, and, so far as I know, never ex- 
periences any trouble with them. 

It is a good idea to take along a light 
rain coat, or, if you choose, a good light 
weight poncho. 


AMPING down there is not the exact 
science that it seems to be in the 
far away hunting grounds of many 
other places. However, there are two 





A day’s bag of quail 
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ways of going at it even there—the right 
way and the wrong way. The right way 
is certainly preferable, for then you will 
not be handicapped by having to prepare 
your meals in a makeshift way; you will 
be enabled to get a good night’s rest, and, 
in case of bad weather, you will have 
comfortable shelter. The proper outfit, 
some common sense and you are fixed. 

While we always hope for fine weather 
when hunting, we do not always get it, 
as many of us know. Florida is no ex- 
ception to the rule, as one is as liable to 
encounter bad weather as he is good 
weather, which I happen to know from 
experience. Once, while in the Big Cy- 
press country, in the course of a single 
day, I experienced—first: sticky, sultry 
temperature, then rain, and, finally, be- 
fore it was time to surn in, a drop in tem- 
perature so great that it made flannel 
shirts and sweaters most welcome. It 
behooves the Florida hunter to be pre- 
pared to encounter. anything from 90 in 
the shade to frost on the same trip. 

It behooves every hunting party to 
have a good tent along. While I have 
gone on a ten day trip with no more 
shelter than a fly tent, slept under it for 
two consecutive nights in a pouring rain 
and suffered no discomfort to speak of, 
it is best to have a better tent. 

Wall tents are undoubtedly the best 
type of shelter, but they are the heaviest 
and most bulky of the tent tribe. How- 
ever, in hunting in Florida, it should be 
borne in mind that the tent goes into the 
wagon and not on the hunter’s back, when 
packing into and out of the woods. 

Under conditions which I have experi- 
enced in Florida woods I have come to the 
conclusion that the “A” tent is about 
the best type for use there. It should be 
of 8 ounce khaki colored duck, which 
seems to give better service than the 
featherweight materials. The tent 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 208) 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PADDLE 


SOME OF THE MANY VARIATIONS THAT HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED SINCE MAN 


ID anyone ever stop to think about 

the evolution of the canoe paddle? 

Just what ideas did the savage have 

to apply in order to hand down to us the 
neat canoe propeller that we have today? 
Undoubtedly the first craft that ever 
earried man was a raft and this he 
guided by means of a pole. This served 
the navigator well until he ventured so 
far from shore that he could no longer 
gain a purchase on the bottom. Then he 
discovered that its rounded shape availed. 
him little progress as a means of propul- 
sion for his craft. It was when the idea 
evolved of flattening the below water sec- 
tion of his pole.in order to gain a better 
purchase on the water that the paddle 
was born. Next he broadened the flat- 
tened section into a blade and gained a 
better hold and consequently more 
power. Keeping pace with the gradual 
changing of the craft from the water 





FIRST CONCEIVED THE IDEA OF USING A POLE TO PROPEL HIS CRAFT 


By JULE MARSHALL 


washed raft to the crude canoe, the pole 
dwindled in length to the proportion of 
the modern paddle. 

Then comfort asserted itself and grips 
were put on the paddles; sometimes for 
both the fower as well as the upper 
hand. Symetric balance was sought so 
that it gave the right feel while being 
swung in the air or pulled through the 
water. Weight was cut to a minimum 
and was only limited by the strength of 
the materials. 

As the canoe became a mode of travel 
and a means toward acquiring game and 
fish, the savage recognized the two prime 
requisites of speed and stealth. To gain 
these essentials, he worked out better 
proportions in the blades. He wrought 
fineness in feel and spring and size. He 
studied closer transmission of power be- 
tween the haft and the blade. He 
sharpened the lower edges of the blade 





in order to gain a quiet entry into the 
water and a lessening of the drip on the 
recovery. 


ERHAPS the reader never thought 
there were so many variations in 
paddles as are illustrated here. 

But these are only some of the extreme 
types, there being scores of variations of 
each ‘model shown. Still they are all 
essentially the same as our present-day 
styles with respect to blade, haft, grip 
and length. It is interesting to note 
that the paddles as illustrated were 
made in the far reaches of the globe 
and that the tribes and makers of the 
paddles had no opportunity to consult 
each other on the merits of their ideas. 

Some of the paddles have a lower 
grip that is unfamiliar to us. Un- 
doubtedly this grip was meant to pro- 
tect the lower hand from the rough 
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sides of the primitive canoe. Possibly, 
also, these knobs were used as a tem- 
porary fulcrum against the gunwale 
when used as a steering blade. Many 
of the upper grips will suggest to us 
that the savage knew more about com- 
fort than the present makers of pad- 
dles. The Indian recognized the value 
in the strength of the “beaver tail” con- 
struction.. Ivariably his paddle haft 
tapered down into the blade. This fea- 
ture not only adds great strength but 
causes a clean wake of water to be left 
behind the drawn blade. Often the 


“beaver tail” was cut away on the one 
side, leaving it flat for a better purchase. 





of the primitive paddle. In no 
instance were single blades found 
that exceeded six feet in length overall. 
Tall paddles are all too common today. 
The Indian drove his power home from 
straight in front of his shoulder, not 
way up over his head as modern canoe- 
ists are wont to do. Only the men who 
have studied scientifically the art of 
canoe racing know the proper length of 
paddle to use and their selections never 
exceed in total length the height to their 
eyes while standing. There is very little 
difference as to position taken in the 
canoe between the modern paddler and 
that of the savage. The latter half 
kneeled and half squatted on a thwart 
while today we sit on the broadened 
thwart or seat with our feet in front of 
us. The seat is no higher than the old 
thwart so why the added length in the 
modern paddle? Perhaps the manufac- 
turer’s catalogue is trying to lead us 
back to the primitive pole once more, 


W E can take a lesson from the length 
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The savage made his paddle from the 
lightest and most durable woods at hand. 
Collected in our museums are paddles 
made from spruce, maple, ash, cherry, 
mahogany, oak, butternut, teak, rose- 
wood, lemon and perhaps many others. 
Of all these woods there is no question 
but that spruce is the best. It has 
strength, lightness, resiliency, durability 
and is easily worked. Maple does not 
possess all of these fine points but has 
the advantage of being a more silent 
blade to paddle with because it will re- 
tain a very sharp edge whereas most 
other woods pucker up very easily. Most 
of the other woods mentioned are either 





HESE illustrations were 

drawn by the writer from 
specimens exhibited in Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, Museum of 
Natural History, New York, Acad- 
emy of Natural Science, Philadel- 
phia and the Field Museum, Chi- 
cago. The origins of the paddles 
are’ as follows:—1. Borneo. 2. 
Western Eskimo. 3. Japanese. 4. 
Amos. 5. North Pacific. 6. Orin- 
oco Indian. 7. Kings Island Alask- 
an. 8. Paddle of State, highly 
decorated. 9. New Ireland, N. W. 
Australian. 10. Greenland Eskimo. 


11. Ojibway. 12. Queen Charlotte 
Island. 18. British Guiana. 14. 
Figi. 15. British Guiana. 16. 
Hupas. 17. Zuni. 18. Tulipa. 19. 
Northwest Coast Fishing. 20. 
Puget Sound. 21. Makah. 22. 
Loucheux. 28. Alaskan. 24. AIl- 
gonquin. 
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too heavy or too scarce for modern use 
and demand. 

The primitive canoeist took great de- 
light in decorating his blades. Weird 
and ‘gorgeously colored carvings and 
paintings record his prowess as a mem- 
ber or chief of a tribe. But who will in- 
terpret the legends on these blades? 
There are some blades that are mag- 
nificently carved and are called “paddles 
of state.” These were wielded by the 
chiefs when the war canoes went forth 
on important or gala occasions. The 
average canoeist of today desires to ex- 
press himself in a similar manner as is 
evidenced by painting his blades with 





23 24 
the carefully selected name of his canoe, 
the totem of his club or with the outline 
of a record fish that he has caught. The 
writer is one of many who would never 
scrape the totems of recollections from 
his decorated blades but likes to keep 
them to remind him of former trips. 


N ideal modern single blade would 
be made of carefully. selected 
spruce with an over all length of 

five feet six inches. A comfortable grip 
(Fig. 7.) on top of a stout haft that 
continued down well into the blade with 
a sharp “beaver tail” on one side and a 
rounded subtraction of this construction 
on the opposite side. The lower grip and 
the beginning of the blade would be ap- 
proximately the center of the total 
length. The sides or outer edges of the 
blade would be as straight as general 
lines would permit and the average 
width of the blade would be six inches. 
The shape of the bottom would be semi- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 228) 
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CHOOSING AND TRAINING A PUPPY 


IF YOU HAVE THE TIME AND THE PLACE AND WANT A REAL FIELD COM- 
PANION PURCHASE A PUPPY OF GOOD BLOOD AND TRAIN HIM YOURSELF 


E believe it an erroneous idea, prev- 
alent among sportsmen who use 
their dogs both as household and 

field companions, and who shoot over 
them, bagging grouse, cock, snipe and 
quail, that Field Trial blood cannot be 
made into such a performer. We know 
men who will argue that the high-strung, 
fast going class dog is not the dog from 
whose progeny we should look for a pleas- 
ant shooting dog in cover and open. 

But this is not so. The writer has 
shot over many dogs, for many years, 
and the greatest grouse and woodcock 
dog he ever knew was a direct descendent 
of the greatest Field Trial performer of 
all history. Such a dog, under perfect 
control, hunting the woodcock covers and 
the grouse runs of old New England 
would open the eyes of the advocate of 
the cold blooded variety. We know that 
it is given to but few men to follow the 
Field Trials as a sport. We know that 
most men derive their pleasure from the 
dog by either breeding and trairing a 
shooting dog’ or by the purchase of one 
already broken and using him as a com- 
panion in the field when gunning and in 
the home as a pal. If you have the 
place and the time, purchase a puppy and 
do the training yourself. Buy a puppy 
from the best bred and best known stock 
of the day; get a good, strong, healthy 
pup, one whose sire and dam were win- 
ners of many a hard fought for stake 
in which the reading of the performance 
and the blood lines show their success 
was due largely to brains. 


UY such a puppy at as early an age 
as possible. Take it home and lib- 
erate it behind the kitchen stove. Let 

the cook and the family stumble over it; 
allow it to eat with the cat and chase 
chickens. Let it dispute the possession 
of the milk and food pan with them. Feed 
it table scraps and buttermilk. Give it 
plenty of bone building food, and when 
you are ready to begin its field training 
you will have some pup—not a weak- 
minded, gun-shy degenerate, but a brainy, 
bold, world-wise, high class individual 
that only needs the opportunity on birds 
and a guiding hand to develop into a 
thoroughbred companion, keen, affection- 
ate and field wise, combining brains, 
breeding, ambition and good looks. That’s 
how we go about it. Brains will show in 
the formation of the puppy’s head—the 
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Starting the game together 


eyes, expression and the more ancestors 
in the pedigree we find of the brainy 
type the better the puppy will suit us. 
We have seen puppies whose expression- 
less faces reminded us of a dying blue- 
fish and whose rat-headed brain store- 
house never would have repaid an hour’s 
hard work. The puppy should have life 
and ambition. Indeed, we care not how 
high strung he is, for although he may 
not submit to restraint as readily as 
his sleepy brother, when once he is yours 
to command he will well repay in the 
better work and the way it is done. Good 
looks, color and coat are desirable, but 
first the pup. Performance comes before 
good looks. Begin his training at from 
6 to 8 weeks old. The writer had two 
Strideaway pointers, brother and sister, 
that at 6 months pointed, backed and re- 
trieved quail in the stubble fields of 
Georgia and any one, knowing the high 
strung Strideaway blood, can imagine 
the class of this pair of babies. Name 
the pup at once. Call him by name and 
determine as quickly as possible whether 
the puppy you have selected has the class 
and brains you are looking for. If you 
have made a mistake, bury him deep 
where the grapevines grow and try again. 


OTHING repays the effort or the 
money expended as does the per- 
fected, high class shooting dog. He 
can be bought already for the field but 
to my mind the choosing of a high class 


puppy and having him educated along 
the lines of one’s own ideas, or, better 
still, carrying on the education oneself 
produces the dog that finds a place in the 
family album and one whose praise is 
sung when the step grows feeble, the 
hair gray and the hunting days are spent 
by the log fire and one goes over and over 
again, perhaps adding trifies to, that 
great dog’s performances afield. It goes 
without saying, and no one can dispute 
the fact, that the better material you use 
to build with, the better the building 
will be. 

The country is full of dogs that are be- 
ing used by sportsmen as broken field 
performers which really are not worth a 
daily feed. These dogs are produced 
from the culls of the kennels—the dis- 
cards, and just “happen so” dogs, of bad 
breeding. When you select a high class 
puppy—full of point, hunt and ambition 
coupled with brains, your work is half 
done. Such a puppy is eager to learn, 
anticipating your command. The most 
wonderful exhibition of how a high class 
dog can be made to perform was shown 
by a lady’s English setter, a wenderfully 
beautiful specimen—high strung, full of 
class and ambition—a dog that required 
the best of handling, yet who hunted, re- 
trieved and, in fact, was almost human 
about his work—a perfected product of 
the highest type of setter breeding. This 
dog would pick up ordinary pins from the 
carpet, retrieve eggs, little chickens, in 
fact did anything he was asked to and 
did it instantly, cheerfully, and with a 
nervous energy that made his work a 
pleasure to witness. 


THE JUDGE AND HIS WORK 


W/ser the Field Trial Club puts a 
judge up on a horse to follow the 
dogs, or a Bench Show Committee invites 
one into the ring to pass out the ribbons, 
it is presumed that the selection is made 
from men who thoroughly know the game 
—at least this should be done to insure 
satisfaction to the entries and for the 
good of the game. From a Field Trial 
standpoint there are at present possibly a 
dozen men perfectly qualified to judge 
correctly and these men have been and are 
judging continuously. But what is being 
done to make new judges? Because a man 
has owned a setter some time in his 
career or because he has broken into 
print along the lines of breeding and 
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performance doesn’t necessarily warrant” 


his assuming the réle of judge. Because 
at some time some amateur has owned 
or bought for some one a house pet, 
doesn’t qualify him as a dispenser of 
Blue Ribbons in the Setter and Pointer 
Ring at a Bench Show. 

Why not let each capable judge either 
of Field Trials or Bench shows choose an 
assistant from the ranks of those inter- 
ested and bring him along both by actual 
experience in the saddle or inside the gate 
until he has imbibed some of the knowl- 
edge necessary to qualify as an expert 
and as an authority. Field Trial judg- 
ing needs the experienced man, one who 
can weigh the work of the individual, the 
conditions, and has an ideal to work up 
to. Bird work, speed, class, judgment, 
endurance,—all must be considered and 
the man who sees in the dog the 
pointing and game finding instinct with 
the end in view only a bird killing, falls 
short of the requirements. The amateur 
working with the seasoned judge gets his 
point of view and soon should qualify. 
On the Bench even in our gun dogs we 
get another point of view and this is 
often sadly and horribly strajned by 
many of our judges of today. 

At an exhibition lately held, the judg- 
ment of the judge passing on the sport- 
ing breeds was grotesque to say the least. 
and it is difficult to bring ourselves to be- 
lieve any club benefits by such work. A 
judge passing on dogs who picks out his 
first, second and third choice and then is. 
afraid to mix them up again fearing he 
could not make the same choice a second 
time does not know dogs nor type. 

That there are many men capable of 
judging dogs on points—by elimination 
is true, but the men who can judge 
straight through classes and come out 
true to type are few. Why not give the 
good judges a chance to school a pupil 
or two. No man can give universal sat- 
isfaction but to put up judges ignorant 
of the standards is criminal. 


THE WESTMINSTER DOG SHOW 
HE 44th annual show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club has passed into 

history. Originally the Westminster 
Kennel Club was a shooting club pure 
and simple, established in 1877; its ini- 
tial idea being the improving of the vari- 
ous breeds of sporting dogs, many of 
New York’s most prominent sportsmen 
acting as its officers. 

The exhibiting of dogs began as far 
back as in the days of Gilmore’s Garden 
when the first dog show was held, only 
three shows being held in the present 
Grand Central Palace. The favorite show 
place was in the old Madison Square 
Garden. 

For many years Mr. James Mortimer 
was show superintendent and it is due 
chiefly to his efforts that the exhibition 
is now the greatest dog show on the con- 
tinent. Mr. George W. Gall is now the 
superintendent and handles the show, 
with its enormous amount of detail, to 
perfection. The show just closed was no 
exception to Mr. Gall’s usual efficiency. 

The exhibition of sporting dogs was not 
up to the usual standard. We were sorry 
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to see so very few Field Trial dogs on the 
bench, due no doubt, to the early date of 
the show, the dogs of the circuit not hav- 
ing filled their engagements. The judg- 
ing of these classes was done by Mr. 
William Warner of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CHAMPION PHIL’S SPEED BEN 


UR illustration shows this fine Eng- 
lish setter—owned and trained by 
Mr. William H. Smathers of Atlantic 
City, N. J. The photo was taken in the 
fall of 1919, in North Carolina. Ben has 
been a consistent and many times winner 
in Field Trials. Mr. Smathers attributes 
the marked success of the dog to his un- 
usual brain quality. Ben is as good a 
performer in the grouse covers as over 
the southern stubble fields on quail. 


THE LOVE OF A DOG 

IPLING says: “Buy a pup and you 
buy love everlasting, a thing that 
cannot die.” Wonder what it 
means, “love everlasting?” Have you 
ever had the heart tighten in your chest, 
felt the sag of life, and the creeping 
shadows darken the sky, just for a dear 
old pal gone wrong, one who just whistled 
you off down the wind for a new game, a 
new friend, a new whim? Didn’t it make 
you wonder if such a thing as the true 
blue thread ran through things after all? 
And then a cold nose runs along into 
your hand, a head nestles on your knee, 
and those big appealing eyes say “I’m 
here, ‘old man,, and here to stay. What 
matters it to me if some other purse 
holds more, some other voice says ‘Come, 
I promise you a better bed, a more showy 
collar?’ You have my heart. My love, 
old pal, is everlasting. I can share your 
sorrow and your play. Only let me stay 
and the world may wag on. and all may 

call, but my world holds only you.” 

Only the love of a dog, friends, but the 
man who goes through life never know- 
ing what it means to be the master of a 
dog has missed more than he has dreamed 
of. Just a big heart, a voice that’s dumb, 
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but “love everlasting” that cannot die.” 
Have you such a friend? 


FIELD TRIAL NEWS 

_ National Free For All and Derby 

championships were run under 
wretched weather conditions. The Free 
For All being won by Dr. T. H. Clark’s 
“J. R.’s Boy” handled by Ed. Farrior; 
The Derby by Mr. A. G. C. Sage’s Pointer 
“The Ace” handled by J. L. Holloway. 
This win puts the name of “J. R.’s Boy” 
twice on the cup offered by the National 
Field Trial Club. 


‘Re Pinehurst Trials, run at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., were also run under 
most unfortunate weather conditions, 
making it very unpleasant for dogs, 
handlers and the gallery. 

The open sweepstakes had 22 starters 
and was won by Mr. P. H. Powel’s setter 
dog “Banrock Tippah B” handled by his 
owner. The members stake had nineteen 
starters and was won by “Ashantee 
Dominant.” 


HE National Championship, that 
most coveted of all Trial honors, has 
again been won by Mr. William 

Zeigler Jr., with that wonderful bit of 
dog flesh, Mary Montrose. This is Mary’s 
third win of the National Championship 
thus giving her owner the absolute pos- 
session of the famous Edward Dexter 
Cup with its inscription of the names of 
many famous dogs of past days. Mary 
thus concludes her brilliant career and 
retires to Noroton, Conn., the home of 
her owner—“Where may she live long 
and prosper.” Mr. Zeigler is to be con- 
gratulated as the owner of the most 
brilliant performer of recent years. 


HE Continental Subscription Stake 
held. at Calhoun, Ala., was won by 
that great little setter Cobb’s Hall, 

owned by that Prince of Sportsmen and 
Good Fellews, “Ty Cobb.” This hand- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 223) 
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FISH 


AND FISHING) 


*LY_FISHING BOTH WET AND DRY 


THE TIME, THE PLACE AND THE TROUT SHOULD DETERMINE... WHICH 
LURE SHOULD BE USED TO INSURE THE GREATER SUCCESS TO THE:ANGLER 


S 1 have had at least thirty years’ 
~- experience in fly-fishing in all sorts 
of places, under all sorts of condi- 
tions and during the entire legal season, 
perhaps some gleanings from my experi- 
ences may have a value to the ordinary 
fisherman. My success has been the result 
more of a careful study of conditions 
than of ability to throw a long line, or to 
place a fly accurately at a distance of 
over twenty feet. Most of the fish I have 
caught have been at that distance or less, 
and many a time have I made my catch 
with a line shorter than the rod. I have 
not disdained to do knee-work, in order to 
approach a likely spot unseen. And 
sometimes I have wriggled up on that 
part of the person on which Napoleon 
said armies move. Of course, I envy the 
man who makes a long, easy cast within 
a hair’s breadth of the exact spot he has 
in mind. I have yet to see such a one, 
however. 

It strikes me that the most helpful 
way to give advice is to describe condi- 
tions, and then search for the warranted 
conclusions. 

Some years ago, I caught ten pounds of 
brook trout in a day’s fishing. They were 
small, between seven and ten inches, ex- 
cept a big one which I didn’t get. The 
stream was a small one, emptying into a 
muddy mill-pond. The fishable distance 
was not more than three-quarters of a 
mile. More than all, local anglers had 
about given it up, although it was fished 
early in the season each year. It was 
the ordinary trout brook,—swift water 
alternating with deep pools. The day 
was lowery. The time was late August. 
The water was low. I used a wet-fly, the 
Parmacheene Belle, using only two flies, 
the one the big fellow got away with, and 
another as much like it as possible. I 
used a short line, never over fifteen feet. 
The fish lay mostly in the upper end of 
the pools, just at the foot of the swift 
water. Yet I hardly made a cast any- 
where without getting a response. I 
knew little about dry-fly fishing at that 
time, and did not try it much that day. 

I attributed much of my success to the 
fact that I used a knotless leader, about 
six feet long, which I had drawn from 
the Cecropia silk-worm, one of our large 
native spinners. 

Two years ago, again late in August, 
when I was rather “up” on the dry-fly, I 
was trying out a small brook emptying 
into an Adirondack lake. The day was 
bright, the time about noon. The only 
place where trout were found was in a 
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little pond, where a solitary “he” beaver 
had established himself. “Here,” I said 
to my partner, “is the place for the dry- 
fly.” I had at least a dozen varieties, 
and tried them all during an hour or so, 
Then I changed my mind and put on a 
wet-fly, and fished for a time in the con- 
ventional way, a few inches under, but 
with no better result, though I tried every 
part of the pool. 

Finally I allowed the wet fly to sink 
about two feet and drew it along in a 
series of slow jerks, about a foot at a 
time. Suddenly came a yank, and soon a 
nine-inch trout was creeled. Half an 
hour’s work brought in four more of 
about the same size. Evidently no “dry- 
fly,” nor “wet-fly” as ordinarily fished, 
would have produced results in this case. 
I studied out the situation. The water 
was about four feet deep, and of a dark 
brown color. The trout either could not 


Rising to the fly 


see the dry-fly or the wet when near the 
surface, or else would not rise. But, when 
the lure was put down close enough to 
them, they took it readily. 


URING the same summer, we went 
on a trip ove~ to the Red River. In- 
quiry of a native, a lumberjack, 


‘ brought out the s atement that the fish at 


that season, late August, were lying just 
below the logging-dams, where the fall- 
ing water had hollowed out a deep pool. 
A slight breeze was blowing up-stream. 
The water was low and clear. The air 
was bright; the time noon. Evidently 
conditions indicated the dry-fly. Several 
were tried, but the Mole proved to be the 
winner. I fished the pool for about two 
hours, but caught no trout over six inches 
in length, though large chub were plenti- 
ful. One very large fish took the fly and 
broke the leader. It may have been a 
trout, or—— 

Last summer, while camping by an 
Adirondack lake, rises were plentiful in 
the evening, up until it grew dark. These 
tempted me out with rod and fly. I fished 
“wet,” and caught nothing except a few 
shiners and small chub. Much bait-fish- 
ing was done in the evening for lake 
trout at a buoy. Along in August, this 
sport fell off considerably. Many fish of 
some sort or other were rising around the 
canoe, although the depth of the water 
was about fifty feet. Surface-fishing was 
evidently on. But the only natural on 
the water appeared to be a small black 
gnat. The water was dimpling, as sharp- 
pointed back-fins were continuously show- 
ing above the water. The moon was 
shining brightly, nd the water was clear. 
I happened to have a three-ounce fly-rod 
in the canoe. Curiosity led me to put on 
an Olive Dun, and fish dry. As I had 
out a bait-rod and a hand-line, I rested 
the fly rod on the gun-wale and watched 
the fly bob around in the light evening 
wind, which just rippled the water. Sud- 
denly the fly disappeared, but before I 
could lay down the bait-rod, take up the 
fly-rod, and strike, it was too late. This 
happened several times. Then my curi- 
osity to find out what was really happen- 
ing induced me to set the bait-rod and 
hand-line, take up the fly-rod, and be 
ready for the next. 

It soon came. <A quick strike drove the 
barb in and the fight began. After sev- 
eral minutes of give and take, I reeled in 
a beautiful Adirondack frostfish, about 
fourteen inches long, hooked squarely in 
the lower jaw. On the lake, the wet fly 
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had no success, or but little, the dry fly 
then and later made good. 

Now, if from these typical experiences, 
the ordinary clear-running, open brook, 
the forest creek, (pool above the dam of 
the beavers) the iarger stream and the 
lake,—we try to analyze the situation 
and get anywhere, I think we may reach 
certain direct and definite conclusions, 
and others not so definite. 


OST larve live at or near the bot- 
tom of fairly shallow water. As 
the wet fly imitates either the 

‘larve stage, or the insects just as they 
are emerging into the imago stage, it. is 
plain that in very deep water, as in the 
lake mentioned, the fish would be expect- 
ing to find only the fully-developed imago, 


which would be floating on the top of the | 


water to deposit their eggs. For deep- 


water fishing, either in lake or pool, evi- | 


dently the dry fly would be indicated, 
provided a hatch of some such insect was 


then on, because at that time the fish ; 
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would be seeking their food at the sur- || + 


face. 
depth of more than six or eight feet for 
a surface lure. It is preposterous to 


think that they would come up from a © 


depth of from thirty to sixty feet. Yet I 
have seen brook trout in water of that 
depth taking insects on the top of the 
water, plainly having been lying near the 
surface at the time of the rise. 

In fairly shallow water, especially 
when there is a current, fish feed at the 
surface or below it, as, during a shower, 
insects are beaten down into the water 
and at first float along or near the sur- 
face, but later would be carried down 
nearer the bottom. At such times, either 
the dry or wet fly should take fish. 








Very few fish will rise from a | |) 23 


Approach this pool cautiously 


If the water is oily, muddy or discol- 
ored, it would be more difficult for fish, 
in any depth of water at all, to see the 
surface clearly and to distinguish objects 
there. In such circumstances, the wet fly 
gives better service. 

For bright weather, and in clear water, 
the dry fly, lighting gently on the surface 
and moving at the same speed as other 
objects there, or lying still, if there is no 
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‘ihe ean be ‘seen by. the fish.’ 
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current, will present a more natural ap- 
pearance than the*wet; as it is impossible 
with any length of line’out at all, to keep - 
all the line out of the water, and when 
the fly is drawn along, the motion of the 
At such 
‘any knots in the line: may be risen 






nh. is~ coat ‘slight current or 
“Cléar water, the dry ‘fly will’ do 


ripple: 
better than the! ‘wet, if properly fished. . 


HAVE seen the statement that the dey 
fly secures fewer, but larger, fish. My 
own experience has not always con- 
firmed this. In~fact, my largest trout 
have been caught by letting the fly float 
downstream submerged quite deeply, at 
the whim of the current, to simulate: a 
drowning insect. My conclusions are 
based entirely on my- experience . with 
speckled trout. I have never’ had the 
pleasure of fishing for brown trout, nor 
have I seen any caught. 

It often happeris in the summer that 
small or medium-sized lake trout feed on 
surface-insects, evidently having come up 
from a considerable depth. Possibly a 
large dry-fly, floating about on the water, 
might prove a successful lure at such 
times. The wet fly would not be suc- 
cessful if the surface were fairly smooth, 
because the keen-sighted fish would see 
the movement of some part of the tackle 
and be frightened off by it. The feeding- 
time is just at dawn or early evening, 
when, as a rule, there is no breeze, and 
the surface is consequently smooth. ‘At 
such a time the canoe might be allowed to 
drift, with the fly quietly resting on the 
water. Then there would be no drag or 
belly in the line to prevent a successful 
strike when the rise came. 





THE. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS 


URING my residence in Oconomo- 
woc, though much engaged in the 
study of the black bass, I found 
time, occasionally, to do some sailing and 
ice-yachting on Lake LaBelle, and to in- 
dulge in some shooting and much fishing. 
At that time Wisconsin furnished an 
abundance of sport with fur, fin and 
feather. Ruffed grouse were plentiful 
in the tamarack swamps of the vicinity, 
and sharp-tail grouse abounded in the 
oak openings of the western part of the 
state. To the south was Koshkonong 
Lake, a broad expanse of Rock river, 
forming an extensive, shallow lake with 
a luxuriant growth of wild celery which 
formed an attraction for immense 
flocks of canvasbacks, redheads, and 
widgeon. In the north, Horicon lake and 
marshes were the resort of innumerable 
mallards, pin-tails and teal, blue-wings 
and green. The wet land bordering 
Koskonong and Horicon furnished sport 
galore with woodcock and Wilson snipe, 
which compensated, in a measure, the 








FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


TWELFTH PAPER 


absence of quail, which did not exist in 
the state. 

At Horicon a weather-beaten trapper 
and market hunter used to pole me about 
the marshes in his long and narrow, flat- 
bottomed boat. Fred was the best punter 
I ever knew. His sight was remarkable; 
he could invariably tell the species of a 
flock of ducks a mile away, from their 
manner of flight. The marsh was dotted 
with hundreds of muskrat houses, and 
Fred made a good living trapping them 
at five cents per skin. If Fred knew that 
they were now selling for three or four 
dollars each he would, doubtless, be 
tempted to return to the fens and swamps 
of Horicon. 

The passenger, or wild pigeon, was 
still trying to eke out a precarious exist- 
ence, and once when I was on a shoot- 
ing trip for sharp-tail grouse near a lit- 
tle station on the West Wisconsin Rail- 
road, I was told by the station agent 
that he had shipped five tons of wild 
pigeons, within a month, packed in bar- 












rels, to New York City. There was a 
pigeon roost many miles away, but the 
feeding grounds were much nearer, and 
market pirates, responsive to a telegram, — 
appeared with decoys and nets and were 
doing their best, or worst, to exterminate 
the beautiful bird. As we all know, now, 
only too well, their hellish purpose was 
accomplished a few years later. 

Up the state, toward Lake Superior, 
the white-tail deer was plentiful, but not 
much molested except when the lumber- 
jack desired a change of diet from white 
bacon to red venison. A few sportsmen 
visited the region in early winter, when, 
after a good tracking snow it was no 
hard matter to pick off a fine, fat buck. 
I enjoyed several short winter camps in 
that neck of woods, and several well- 
mounted heads of six or seven points are 
still in evidence. 

I made two summer trips in a Mack- 
inaw boat from the “Soo,” and along the 
south shore of Lake Superior to Brule 
river, and had great sport fishing along 
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View of Oconomowoc from Dr. Henshall’s residence 


the rocks for brook trout where they ran 
up to five or six pounds, but were not so 
active as those of much less weight in 
the streams. Then I varied the fishing 
with the rather tame sport of trolling 
for lake trout off Marquette, and about 
Mackinac Island. Near the latter place 
there was fine black bass fishing at “The 
Snows,” as some rocks and reefs were 
locally known, a perversion of the French 
name. 

Fishing through the ice for pike and 
yellow perch, with very short lines and 
tip-ups, was commonly practised in the 
lakes near Oconomowoc. Cisco were also 
caught through the ice in Ocomomowoc 
lake at a depth of fifty feet or more. To 


satisfy a longing for fresh fish I went 


one very cold day to fish through the ice 
of Genessee lake, where the perch ran 
up to a pound or two; fine, plump, highly- 
colored ones nearly as round as one’s 
forearm. Caught through the ice in win- 
ter, perch and cisco are delicious pan- 
fish, entirely without the weedy or earthy 
flavor they usually have in summer. 

On the occasion just alluded to the 
first fish taken was a fine pike of about 
ten pounds, which I left lying on the ice, 
and in the course of an hour half a dozen 
perch were lying beside it. The tempera- 
ture was below zero, and the fish were 

“frozen stiff when I placed them in the 
sleigh. On my return home I proceeded 
te scale and dress the fish, putting them 
in a tub of water to thaw. When I had 
finished with the perch I found that the 
pike was alive and flapping about in the 
tub. Had there been any open water I 
am saisfied that he would have lived to 
be caught another day. When I placed 
him in the sleigh he was apparently 
frozen hard and stiff, and his mouth and 
gills were encrusted with ice. 

Suspended animation in frozen fish is 
not uncommon, as their normal tempera- 
ture is but sligthly above the water they 
inhabit. On the shore of the lake near 
my residence I kept a live-box in which 
was usually a supply of minnows for 
bait fishing. One year, late in the fall, 
the lake was frozen by a sudden cold 
snap and remained frozen during the 


winter with two feet of ice. When the 
ice went out in the Spring it was discov- 
ered that most of the minnows left in 
the box were swimming about as if noth- 
ing unusual had happened. 


N September, 1875, four of us went to 
the Minnesota prairies, chicken shoot- 
ing. We proceeded to Glencoe, about 
fifty miles southwest of St. Paul, which 
was then the western terminus of the 
Hastings & Dakota railroad. By previ- 
ous arrangement we found awaiting us 
two spring wagons, with drivers, and a 
prairie schooner. The latter was loaded 
with tents, camp equipment, ammunition 
and other stores, including a liberal sup- 
ply of ice. We had half a dozen good 
bird dogs, the best being a bob-tailed 
pointer. After stowing our provisions and 
personal belongings in the schooner, two 
of us and three of the dogs got into each 
spring wagon. Our destination was the 
“sod settlement” of Norwegians, Swedes 
and Danes. We camped the first night 
near a slough which seemed to be alive 
with wild geese and ducks, old and 
young, but they were not molested. 

The next morning we launched out on 
the broad prairie, accompanied by flocks 
of beautiful purple swallows that fed 6n 
the insects disturbed by the feet of the 
horses. We seemed to be continually 
taveling at the bottom of a -saucer-like 
depression, the sky line forming the rim. 
At last we came to what seemed at a 
distance to be green mounds with a post 
at the top of each. These proved to be 
the sod houses of the settlers, with stove- 
pipes protruding from their roofs. These 
huts are of simple construction, but are 
cosy and warm, and a safe harbor when 
old Boreas sends his icy blasts sweeping 
over the broad prairies, and frequently 
with a blizzard of snow. The huts are 
made by placing a stout frame of wood 
in a cellar three or four feet deep, and 
covering the whole with a layer of thick 
sod from the ground to the apex. 

Adjacent to each hut was a more or 
less extensive stubble field, from a quar- 
ter to a half section, with the prairie 
flowers and weeds already growing and 
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forming a good cover for the chickens. 
There were no fences, so that the whole 
boundless prairie was ours. The wagons 
were driven along the opposite sides of 
a stubble, while the dogs ranged far and 
wide. When a covey was located by the 
dogs we alighted and flushed the covey, 
from which we knocked down from two 
to four chickens. The covey was not 
marked down and followed, but was left 
for another season. Then another covey 
would be located, and so on ad interim 
and ad libitum, inasmuch as coveys of 
pinnated grouse were then very numer- 
ous, well-filled and not hard to find. When 
birds enough to supply the wants of the 
farmers had been bagged we desisted 
for a day or two. The settlers were both 
glad and grateful for the plump birds 
and gave us fresh eggs and milk in re- 
turn. The sod settlement is now a thing 
of the past, and the green huts are re- 
placed with comfortable and modern 
dwellings and commodious barns, sur- 
rounded by dense windbreaks of Lom- 
bardy poplars. The present generation 
of the Scandinavians contain some of our 
best and most loyal citizens, many of 
them occupying places of trust and dis- 
tinction in State and Federal affairs; 
but alas and alack! There is also an 
alarming and regrettable vacuity in oe 
number of chickens. 

Frequently, while driving along, we 
saw small groups of sandhill cranes, but 
never more than two or three, which did 
not seem to be much alarmed at our 
presence provided we kept at a respect- 
able distance. Once in a while we caught 
sight of a whooping crane, and almost 
daily we heard their distant whooping or 
trumpeting, which could be heard for a 
mile or two. The whooping crane is a 
magnificent bird, about the size of the 
trumpeter swan, about five feet tall, is 
pure white with black wing tips, and is 
remarkabie for its graceful, powerful and 
long-sustained flight. 

Its sonorous and resonant whooping is 
produced by an apparatus especially de- 
signed for the purpose. Its windpipe is 
four feet long, half of it being coiled 
and the convolutions kept in a hollow 
space back of the breast bone. This in- 
strument, in its effects, might be com- 
pared to a combination of French horn 
and trombone, which would be welcomed 
as a valuable accession to a modern Jazz 
band. Occasionally, about mid-day or 
high noon, when the sun had reached its 
meridian height, could be seen half a 
dozen whooping cranes a mile or two 
high, at the very zenith, with wings 
spread and motionless, sailing gracefully 
and circling about in the bright glare of 
the sun’s rays for hours at a time, and 
at that great distance looking no larger 
than a flock of wild geese. 


RIVING along one day we discerned, 
D silhouetted against the skyline, cer- 
tain moving objects that at first 
sight seemed not unlike a squad of re- 
cruits engaged in military evolutions. As 
we drew nearer, however, we saw that it 
was a group of sandhill cranes perform- 
ing their peculiar “crane dance,” a thing 
we had often heard of, but until then had 
not seen. Calling in the ranging dogs 
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and securing them in the wagons, we 
proceeded leisurely, much interested in 
the queer proceeding. 

Parenthetically, the sandhill crane is 
brown in color, nearly as tall as its white 
cousin, but lacks its soaring propensities, 
making up for that aerial faculty, how- 
ever, by its agility of leg action. It is 
also more gregarious in its habits, and is 
more interested in terrestrial matters 
than in heavenward ambitions and as- 
pirations. 

But to return to our miuttons. As we 
slowly approached them, the cranes con- 
tinued their Terpsichorean exercises, 
which seemed, in a measure, to be akin 
to an old contra dance or cotillion, as 
they moved stately and dignified as they 
twisted and moved their long legs 
through the mazes of such figures as for- 
ward and back, dos-a-dos, allemand left; 
and then the couples would face each 
other as they elevated their long bills, 
and flapping their wings, would gyrate 
and squirm much in the same way as the 
“shimmy” of today. I have a suspicion 
that the originator of such dances as 
the tango, fox trot and camel walk, must 
at some time or other have witnessed a 
crane dance. 

The dogs had been eager and excited 
spectators of the grotesque performance, 
and when we approached within less 
than a hundred yards the bob-tail pointer 
slipped his leash, leaped from the wagon 
and ran with all speed to take part in 
the exercises; but the cranes, thoroughly 
alarmed, bounded into the air with hoarse 
and raucous cries. Then Bob, true to his 
training dropped to wing—a_bob-tail 
flush! The cranes, now, with set and 
motionless wings, their long legs sticking 
straight out behind, sailed away over the 
boundless prairie like a squadron of 
monoplanes in a transcontinental race. 

During my residence at Oconomowoc I 
prepared the manuscript for the Book 

. of the Black Bass. Up to that time there 
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was but little information available con- 
cerning the scientific or life history of the 
black bass, and nothing of any moment 
regarding it in the books on angling. 
Neither Herbert, Brown, Scott or Norris 
had any experience in black bass fishing. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, in one of his books 
alludes to fishing for black bass in St. 
Lawrence river, and in Canada, by troll- 
ing. 

Therefore, as stated in my book, it was 
written in order to give the black bass its 
proper place among game-fishes, and to 
create among anglers, and the public gen- 
erally, an interest in a fish that had not 
been appreciated as its merits deserved, 
because of the lack of suitable tackle for 
its capture on one hand, and lack of in- 
formation regarding its habits and eco- 
nomic value on the other. At the pres- 
ent day, however, my prediction that the 
black bass would eventually become the 
favorite game-fish of America has been 
verified, and my declaration that it was 
“Inch for inch and pound for pound the 


gamest fish that swims” has been ac- 


kowledged. 


HEN Charles Hallock founded 
FOREST AND STREAM in 1873 a new 
era in the gospel of outdoor recrea- 

tion was established, and a new literature 
for its propaganda was begun. The 
magazine was a popular favorite from 
the start. It came just when it was 
needed, and sportsmen and lovers of Na- 
ture responded with enthusiasm, and con- 
tributed freely to its columns. Taking 
advantage of the happy state of affairs 
I became a contributor under the pen 
name of “Oconomowoc,” and began at 
once to champion the cause of the black 
bass. In addition to giving some infor- 
mation concerning its habits and charac- 
teristics, both as a game-fish and as a 
food-fish, I contributed a number of arti- 
cles describing the proper tackle to be 
used by the angler for its capture. 


a a 
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-At that time there was no article on 
fishing tackle made especially for black 
bass angling, except the trolling spoon, 
which, however, had been invented by 
Buell, for pickerel fishing in the lakes of 
western New York. There was no bait- 
rod or fly-rod then made for game-fish of 
less than twelve feet long and corre- 
spondingly heavy. In one article I gave 
the dimensions and specifications for the 
“Coming Black Bass Bait Rod” as I 
termed it, which was a radical and pro- 
nounced departure in fishing rods of that 
day, being but little more than eight feet 
long and but eight ounces in weight in 
ash and lancewood, or seven ounces in 
split-bamboo, thus lopping off four feet 
and considerable weight as compared with 
the rods of the period. 

I made my own rods at that time, and 
took one of my improved bait rods with 
me on a visit to New York, and showed 
it to the principal tackle dealers of , the 
city, in order to convince them of the 
great need of such a ‘rod by the black 
bass anglers of the middle west, and to 
endeavor to induce them to put such a 
rod on the market. They one and all ex- 
pressed themselves in much the same 
way regarding my efforts. 

“It is a nice little rod,” they said, 
“well-balanced and quite supple, and 
would make a pretty fair rod for cun- 
ners, but entirely too light and limber 
for black bass.” 

“Hundreds of anglers in Kentucky and 
southern Ohio and Indiana would gladly 
purchase such a rod,” I replied, “if they 
had the opportunity.” 

“Well,” they said, “there is no demand 
for such a rod, but we would gladly make 
it to order, but it would not justify us to 
put in stock.” 

“Very well,” I answered, “I will create 
a demand for it; but if you should get 
an order for one you will find the specifi- 
cations for its construction in my article 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 217) 
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Ice-boat sailing furnished great sport and was attended with many thrills during winter days at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 
studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 
reation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1878. 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
HE sun shines warm on the sere brown fields, over 
which the first aggressive robins are running. 
The hedge rows, deserted through the winter except 
for an occasional flock of black snow birds, are alive 
now with the first flight of returning migrants, 
mostly tuneful song sparrows, white throats and fox- 
colored sparrows whose red backs show bright as 
they flash in and out among the tall reeds. Groups 
of crows are awakening the echoes with tumultuous 
cawings and now and then alight in the topmost 
branches of chestnut or oak and swing back and 
forth on the naked twigs holding excited converse. 

From the little pond whose borders are grown up 
with alders and soft maples, comes a confused 
gurgling chatter, punctuated by short bursts of in- 
terrupted song, and presently blackbirds in a dense 
flock rise on wing and, alighting on some tall tree, 
drape its branches in mourning. For a moment they 
sit quiet and then one by one drop down to resume 
their feeding, or perhaps all fly away in a loose, 
straggling flock and disappear in the distance. 

The little phoebes have just returned and are flying 
from one to another of the perches that they used 
last summer. Soon they will venture under the 
piazza roof to inspect the nesting sites in which for 
so many years they have reared their broods. 

Along a brier-grown fence which separates corn 
lot from hay meadow a chipmunk is seen to run. 
Doubtless his store of nuts and grain, industriously 
garnered last autumn, is beginning to run low and 
he has ventured abroad to forage and to see if 
spring is really here. The muskrats have left their 
houses and taken to the open. They know that, al- 
though before warm weather actually comes there 
may be snow and cold and ice, there will be no long, 
hard frosts again this spring. 

All winter the gray squirrels have been out off and 
on, and now their tracks are seen in the soft mud 
as so often before they have been seen in the snow. 

A few of the migrating hawks have come—a giant 
redtail scales low over the ground with hardly a 
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movement of his broad wings; a little sparrow hawk 
from a watch point in a tall tree dashes down to cap- 
ture his prey from the dead grass, and bears it off 
to his high wind-swept resting place where he stands 
tearing it to pieces, balancing himself the while with 
graceful movements of wing and tail. 

In the woods and swamps the scenes are still of 
winter. Little banks of snow and ice yet linger in 
the sheltered places. The tall trees stand apart 
ragged and gray. The eye can look far through 
swamps, whose recesses in summer are so well 
hidden. Now one may walk safely over morasses 
that in summer would engulf him, for beneath the 
carpet of sodden leaves and dull green moss there is 
still heavy ice. Yet in the brook and on the pond a 
few of the darting insects that the boys call water 


spiders are skating about. 


The buds of the pussy willows are swelling. 

Where warm springs issue from the hillside the 
new starting grass is vivid green. The purple and 
green spathes of the skunk cabbage have pushed 
their way upward into the warming air, and the 
earliest plants are sending out new leaves. 

In the garden the snowdrops are all in bloom, and 
about the wet places in the meadows new grass is 
sprouting. Only a few weeks more and the whole 
face of the landscape will have changed. 





TO SAVE THE SAGE GROUSE 
THE sage grouse, North America’s largest land 
game bird except the wild turkey, has a range 
which is confined chiefly to the high, dry prairies 
of the West where grows the artemisia, commonly 
called sage. This grows only in arid territory and 
at an altitude of several thousand feet, and so the 
range of this great bird is limited. It is not a very 
swift flier, and, being very large, it furnishes an 
easy mark to the gunner. It has been little pursued, 
is very gentle, and because it can be closely ap- 
proached, it suffers severely whenever gunners get 
after it. As settlement advances, and more and more 
people come into the range where the sage grouse are , 
found, their numbers will inevitably diminish. 
There are people who believe today that the species 
is approaching extinction. 

Close seasons for these birds accomplish little 
or nothing for the reason that the territory they 
occupy is sparsely settled and is not likely to be 
patrolled by game wardens. 

An effort is now being made to have set aside 
by executive order a bird refuge for this splendid 
species where it will be efficiently protected. and 
will be molested by no one. The region recom- 
mended for this refuge is in southern Oregon and 
northern Nevada, a territory now almost waterless 
—substantially desert—but where there are still 
some sage hens and a few antelope. 

. The refuge suggested is of considerable size— 
about fifteen hundred square miles—and for the 
most part is public domain, though there are some 
settlers whose ranches cover but a few thousand 
acres. 

The establishment of a refuge for the grouse 
should have the effect also of protecting the ante- 
lope that range in this territory. Law-breakers in 
Nevada and Oregon have for years been killing this 
beautiful and fast disappearing animal for wolf 
bait, and in view of the fact that the antelope is on 
the point of extinction in the United States, it is of 
high importance that all possible steps should be 
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taken to protect them. Two institutions—one local, 
the New York Zoological Society, the other national, 
the Boone and Crockett Club—have recently united 
in offering rewards for the conviction of anyone 
killing antelope in Oregon. 

The establishment of this refuge is a matter of 
great interest to all sportsmen, naturalists, and 
persons interested in wild life protection, and each 
one ought to bring to bear on the authorities at 
Washington—the Secretary of the Interior and the 
President—whatever influence he can exert in its 
behalf. This sage grouse refuge should be set aside 
without delay. 


REPORT OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 

OSE interested in the conservation of game birds 

will do well to look through the Annual Report of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies for 
1919 (T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary) especially the 
report of Herbert K. Job in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Ornithology, incorporated therein. 
A photograph of starving black ducks being fed in 
Maine catches our eye; as also the opinion of E. H. 
Forbush concerning the Kingfisher:—‘“It is well- 
known that Kingfishers sometimes destroy young 
game-fish, particularly when such fish are tame and 
kept in enclosed ponds, but those who pursue the 
Kingfisher for this reason do not take into consid- 
eration the fact that it destroys as many minnows 
which are said to eat large quantities of the eggs of 
the game-fish. No doubt the Kingfisher is more or 
less destructive to fish in artificial ponds, but prob- 
ably, in the long run and under natural conditions, 
it does no harm, to the fish interests.” Many fisher- 
men who have enjoyed the companionship of an old 
Kingfisher along some forest brook will be pleased 


to learn that they need not consider him an enemy. - 


The interests of intelligent sportsmen run parallel 
with those of the Audubon Societies to such a de- 
gree that it is well for each to be in touch with the 


other. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY WORK 

FF ARLY in January Major E. A. Goldman set out 

for New Mexico and Arizona, and while in Ari- 
zona investigated the condition of the elk intro- 
duced a few years ago in the Sitgreaves National 
Forest, and which are said to have done well there. 
Almost too well, one might say, for last summer a 
shout went up from some people in Arizona asking 
for an open season on these elk on the ground that 
they had increased to the number of three hundred. 
It was said for a time that the state game warden 
urged the granting of a short open season, but none 
was given. Major Goldman’s report will be 
awaited with interest. 

While the appropriation for the enforcement of 
the Migratory Bird Law is altogether inadequate, 
the Biological Survey is doing much good work in 
showing offenders that such a law exists. A large 
number of convictions have been had under the law 
—about two hundred and eighty or more. In De- 
cember three'violators in Wisconsin pleaded guilty 
to the charge of shooting wild ducks between sun- 
down and one-half an hour before sunrise, and 
were fined $100 each. Men pleading guilty before 
the federal court at Detroit, Michigan, to selling wild 
ducks were fined, one $500, the other $250. In the 
neighborhood of Currituck Sound, North Carolina, 
where night shooting and fire lighting has been 
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notorious for years, five violators were arrested and, 
it is said, have been heavily fined. 

Early in the winter it was feared that the great 
drought and the early coming on of cold weather 
and snow would cause severe losses to the herds 
of Yellowstone elk which come South to the winter 
elk refuge. In view of this the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authorized a transfer of funds to the Bio- 
logical Survey, so that it was able to provide 
about two thousand tons of hay. Since then the 
winter has grown much milder and the elk are re- 
ported to have gone back into the hills. 

An individual who trespassed on the winter elk 
refuge, and who killed an elk November 28th, paid 
a fine of seventy-five dollars. 

The Montana National Bison Range was ten years 
old last October. It contains now nearly three hun- 
dred buffalo, more than one hundred and twenty-five 
elk, thirty-three antelope and thirteen deer. The 
animals are in good condition and are certainly 
worth a visit by anyone who goes out to their 
country. 


AMERICAN SMALLBORE LEAGUE 
FoR years men have attempted to promote rifle 
shooting by telling others what they ought to do 
and then waiting for someone else to do it, forgetting 
that the man who fails to put his doctrine into 
practice can not reasonably expect others to act on 
his advice. The Great War made it all too evident 
that something radical and effective must be done 
to cause the public at large to become actively inter- 

ested in rifle shooting as a national sport. 

For the past fifteen months a full set of ranges 
have been kept constantly in operation at the FOR- 
EST AND STREAM SHOOTING SCHOOL over 
which guns-:and ammunition, distances and targets, 
ideas and methods were tried out with both veteran 
shots and green men. The fruit of this labor is the 
finest set of outdoor, smallbore ranges in the country, 
two of which can be operated regardless of weather 
conditions, and the outfit as a whole is a concrete and 
actual demonstration of what can and ought to be 
done to make marksmanship a major sport. Nor 
was the smallbore principle confined to rifles; our 
force of experts also turned their attention to the 
shotgun, and just as winter closed in we got some 
results with the 410-bore that exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and during the past winter there have been 
equally interesting developments with a new type of 
air gun and the service dotter. 

This does not mean that the old line weapons were 
neglected. A completé gunfitting outfit, tryo traps 
and five-trap layout for shotgun instruction under 
field conditions were also installed and put into oper- 
ation, together with a hundred-yard ballistic range 
for testing hunting rifles and various other original 
pieces of equipment, backed up and sustained by a 
compact, yet complete machine shop specially 
equipped for experimental work. 

In founding and developing this institution we 
have simply followed the broad and unselfish policy 
that has guided the destinies of this magazine for 
over forty years, that of rendering the sportsman 
of the country a substantial and enduring service. 
We have now turned the results of our smallbore 
experiments over to an unfettered organization, The 


American Smallbore League, that was brought into 


existence to act as a National Headquarters for those 
who want to shoot, yet can not obtain facilities ex- 
tensive enough to permit the use of the big guns. 
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THE LIFE HISTORIES OF TURTLES 


A REVIEW OF DR. HAROLD L. BABCOCK’S EXCELLENT MONOGRAPH ON THE TURTLES 
OF NEW ENGLAND, IN WHICH SOME INTERESTING FACTS ARE BROUGHT TO LIGHT 


R. BABCOCK’S monograph (“The 
Turtles of New England,” issued 
in April, 1919, as a memoir of the 

Boston Society of Natural History treats 
of the seventeen species of chelonians 
that have been recorded from New Eng- 
land. The list includes practically all 
the turtles likely to be encountered in 
northeastern North America, and the au- 
thor’s well-incorporated compilations 
from a wide range of literature, ancient 
and medieval as well as modern, present 
much general information which will be 
no less valuable to naturalists in Japan 
or Great Britain than to persons inter- 
ested in the turtles of our own country. 

Four of the New England turtles are 
marine species; one (the diamond-back 
terrapin) is confined to littoral waters; 
one (the box tortoise) is almost entirely 
terrestrial; the remzinder are stream or 
pond turtles, except that the wood tor- 
toise, Blanding’s tortoise, and one or two 
others have more or less: strongly devel- 
oped terrestrial proclivities, and in hab- 
its and appearance are somewhat inter- 
mediate between water and land turtles. 
Most of the freshwater species are also 
likely to occur in salt or brackish 
marshes. 

In his introduction, Dr. Babcock calls at- 
tention to the fact that turtles have rela- 
tively few natural enemies, among which 
are alligators and crocodiles, sharks 
and certain large freshwater fishes, pre- 
daceous mammals which eat the eggs, 
certain hawks which sometimes carry off 
adult turtles, bot-flies which lay their 
eggs in the flesh of living animals, and 
intestinal parasites. It is worth men- 
tioning that instances of large sea tur- 
tles being devoured by sharks are cited in 
this department of the July ForEST AND 
STREAM. The great enemy, however, is 
man. Turtles are useful as a source of 
food, oil, fertilizer, tortoise shell, and 
the utensils or ornaments of primitive 
peoples, and the numbers directly or in- 
directly killed in many parts of the world 
are staggering. Dr. Babcock quotes 
Bates, the author of “The Naturalist on 
the River Amazons” (1863), to show that 
in his time 48,000,000 turtle eggs, or the 
offspring of 400,000 adult females, were 
annually destroyed for the oil of their 
yolks by the natives of the upper Ama- 
zon alone. 


HE principal external peculiarity of 
turtles—the “‘shell”—is composed of 
bony plates connecting the flattened 

ribs, and is covered in most cases with 


By ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


horny scales. The leather-back turtle has 
no external shell, but its loss is believed 
to be a secondary, adaptive modification; 
in other words it is probable that the an- 
cestors of the leather-back were hard- 
shelled turtles. The plastron, or ventral 
portion of the turtle’s armor, is in some 
forms united by immovable bony bridges 
with the carapace; other species have 
only a ligamentary attachment, and the 
plastron itself may be a rigid plate or 
may be hinged transversely so that the 
creature may retire completely into a 


After a colored drawing by R. Deckert. 


Diamond-back terrapin 


tightly closed “box.” One Old World 
turtle has a hinge in the carapace as well 
as in the plastron. A peculiar effect of 
the shell is to prevent the usual verte- 
brate method of respiration by muscular 
expansion of the thorax. Since the ribs 
are immovable, the turtle must perforce 
“swallow” the air it breathes, or pump it 
into the lungs by movements of the neck 
and limbs. Respiration in the water is 
supplemented in certain species by mucus 
membrane modifications in the pharynx 
or in the anal region which absorb oxy- 
gen from the water and thus function 
like the gills of fishes. 

Turtles, according to Dr. Babcock, are 


¢ 


the highest in. “psychological develop- 
ment” of existing reptiles. Their brains, 
however, are small and simple when com- 
pared with those of even the most primi- 
tive mammals and birds, and the large- 
headedness of many species, such as the 
loggerhead, is due to a secondary bony 
roof over the insertions of huge mus- 
cles that are attached to the skull. One 
would have to cut deeply through flesh 
and bone to fine in the center of the head 
the tiny capsule encasing the brain. Tur- 
tles attain great age. “Gilbert White’s 
famous tortoise (Testudo ibera) lived 
nearly sixty years. <A giant tortoise 
(T. sumerret) was in captivity at Port 
Louis when the island of Mauritius be- 
came a British possession in 1810. It 
was still alive in 1909, although nearly 
blind, being kept in the grounds of the 
barracks of the garrison. Undoubtedly 
some of the giant land tortoises of the 
Galapagos and Aldabra islands are the 
oldest living animals on earth.” There 
is, of course, little exact data on this 
subject, and it may be suggested that 
elephants, crocodiles, or even eagles, 
might have as good a claim to maximum 
longevity as Dr. Babcock’s favorites. The 
author wisely adds to his discussion, “De- 
termining the age of turtles from dates 
previously cut in their shells may be very 
misleading.” 

Regarding the astonishing vitality of 
turtles, Dr. Babcock writes: “Specimens 
have been kept alive for a year without 
food or water; others have been frozen 
solid in ice, thawed out, and still sur- 
vived.” He also refers to.other examples 
of the tenacity of life processes, such as 
the continued snapping and clamping of 
the jaws after the head of a turtle had 
been severed from its body, but he makes 
no mention of the persistent contractile 
power of the chelonian heart. Hadley 
(Science, XLIV, 1916, p. 312) records 
that he removed the heart of snapping 
turtle and placed it in a vessel contain- 
ing normal salt solution, whereupon it 
continued to beat at a slightly increasing 
rate for about six hours. 


F the four sea turtles reaching New 
England, the largest is the leather- 
back, for which no less than thirty 

records are cited. This species sometimes 
reached a length of seven feet and a 
weight of 1,500 Ibs., so that it can be 
compared only with its still more gigantic 
fossil relatives. Frequently in summer 
examples migrate northward in the Gulf 
Stream, and then turn into the colder 
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yet known, only very large and very small 
examples having been captured. 

The green turtle, which is so esteemed 
the world over for soup and steaks that 
it is in danger of extermination, derives 
its name from the color of its fatty tis- 
sue. 

All turtles appear to have a remark- 
able similarity of breeding habits. The 
green turtle, like its sea relatives and the 
freshwater species, crawls well above the 
line of high water, digs a hole in the 
sand, deposits her eggs, and then covers 
them and smooths the surface so as to 
leave scarcely a mark. The eggs of this 
turtle, however, may number two hun- 
dred, while those of some small species do 
no exceed three or four. The egg de- 
posits are never revisited, and the young 
turtles shift entirely for themselves. 


HE snapping turtle, or torup, the 
first of the freshwater species in 
Dr. Babcock’s list, is a sullen, ag- 
gressive, ferocious turtle, attaining a 
length of as much as three feet and a 
weight of fifty pounds. It is a terrible 
enemy to young water fowl, and, like 
most of the water turtles, it can swallow 
food only when its head is under water. 
Formerly, snapping turtles were some- 
times kept in swill barrels by New Eng- 
land farmers, where they fattened like 
the lampreys in old Roman cisterns, and 
it is said, lost all of their natural musty 
odor. One.such debauched turtle is al- 
leged to have reached 86 pounds in 
weight before it was served up to the ex- 
pectant family. 

The familiar painted turtle is probably 
the commonest species throughout New 
England and most of the northeastern 
United States. Rows of these turtles are 
often seen along rocks or logs in ponds, 
and, considering their few enemies, it is 
surprising that they should be as shy as 
they are. This species does not begin to 
lay until the eleventh year of its growth. 


HE diamond-back, second only to the 
green turtle in epicurean favor, was 
formerly abundant along our sea- 

coast, but its numbers have been so re- 
duced that the Government has conducted 
extensive and successful experiments in 
artificial propagation of the species. The 
females, which measure up to 10 inches in 
length, are much larger than the males 
or “bulls,” and have a market value 
ranging up to $120.00 per dozen. Seven- 
inch females or “hens” are worth $60.00 
a dozen. The food of the diamond-back 
comprises crustaceans, mollusks, etc. The 
animals hibernate in mud under salt 
water. Dr. Babcock gives a full deserip- 
tion of the methods of breeding at Beau- 
fort, N. C., and states that in the U. S. 
Fish Commission pens the loss through 
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From a colored drawing from life, by J. Henry Blake. 
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The Box tortoise 


mortality amounts to only 4 or 5 per cent. 
The 5 to 12 eggs hatch in about six 
weeks under favorable temperatures, and 
the young commonly hibernate from the 
time they hatch (in August) until the 
following spring. If they are kept in a 
temperature of 70° F., however, they skip 
the hibernating period, begin to eat and 
grow at once, gaining about an inch in 
length during the first year. The young 
are excellent climbers, as are young spot- 
ted turtles, and can even surmount a 
rough board fence and so escape from 
their pens. 

Next to the painted turtle, the spotted 
turtle is probably our most familiar 
freshwater turtle. This species adds 
yellow spots on its black shell as it ages, 
and, strangely enough, it usually has 
more spots on the left than on-the right 
side. It lays from two to four eggs, 
feeds mostly on insects, and is a gentle, 
inoffensive species. 

The wood tortoise has a rough, sculp- 
tured carapace. It is a generally north- 
ern form, and is fairly common in moun- 
tainous regions, such as the Catskills. In 
its habits it is on the borderline between 
the aquatic turtles and the land-going 
tortoises, but it mates in the water; in 
captivity it will adapt itself to either a 
terrestrial or an aquatic life. Its mating 


‘season occurs about the first of October, 


and during this period it is known to 
utter a subdued whistle. The wood tor- 
toise is a gentle species which can be 
easily tamed, after which it will eat from 
the hand. It is an omnivorous feeder, 
but has a special fondness for berries 
and other vegetable food. New York 
State protects this species, and the box 
tortoise, by statute. 


The well-known box tortoise is a thor- 
ough-going landsman except at rare in- 
tervals, and yet it is undoubtedly more 
closely related to the water turtles than 
to the group of out and out land tor- 
toises known as Testudinata. It is an 
example of an animal which has become 
so specialized for a new mode of life 
that one has to search into its internal 
anatomy for tell-tale traces of its water- 
living ancestors. 

The box tortoise is very abundant in 
sandy, coastal regions such as Cape Cod, 


Long Island, and parts of New Jersey. 
There is much evidence to show that in- 
dividual tortoises never wander far from 
the region of their nativity. The box tor- 
toise is the only one of our turtles which 
mates on the land. Males differ from 
females in having concave plastrons and 
red eyes. The eggs, numbering from 
three to eight, depending upon the size 
of the mother, are often laid in culti- 
vated fields. The box tortoise will eat 
almost any kind of food, animal or veg- 
etable, but it is particularly fond of 
mushrooms and berries. 

The spiny soft-shelled turtle is a per- 
sistently aquatic species, which has a 
fish --like, supplementary, sub - surface 
breathing apparatus in its throat. By 
means of this it can take oxygen from 
the water, hence it is not entirely de- 
pendent upon aerial breathing, although 
it has well developed lungs. 


TRACKS 
HE ‘photograph in the March num- 
ber. is of the tracks of a Turkey 
_ Buzzard. The claw marks show it 
to have been made by a bird of prey, but 
it is weaker, more crow-like than would 
be the track of a hawk or eagle. 
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Tracks of crow (left) domestic pigeon 
ight) 


The footprints of bob-white and ruffed 
grouse resemble those of the domestic 
pigeon. The crow, which feeds on the 
ground, is a walker, but it has the nar- 
row foot-print of a tree-perchin- bird. 

J.T. N. 
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POCKET HOOK PROTECTOR 
] HAVE had trouble in carrying extra 

hooks on my fishing trips. They seem 
to take special joy in sticking into me 
rather than into the cork, where they be- 
long. Last time I cut a small birch 
branch as shown in the drawing. The 
size should be chosen to go with the size 
of the hook. I was using No. 6 hooks 
and the stick was. % inch at the base 
C. Cut the branch off from the young 
tree at D longer than the gut of the 


A simple way to carry a hook 


hook. Next cut at X and Y, then put the 
loop of the gut over Y and into the 
crotch. Cut the branch off at C even 
with the barb of the hook. By pulling 
the gut tight the hook may be pushed 


into the end of the stick. This will keep 
the gut straight and protect the point 


and yourself. 
FTC, dr: 


THE FRYiNG PAN BAKER 

| NiTIAL efforts to bake bread, by cov- 

ering the bottom of a well greased 
frying pan with a thin layer of dough, 
holding it over the fire until the bottom 
is browned, and placing the frying pan 
at an angle of forty-fire degrees, close 
to the fire, in order to brown over the 
top by radiant heat, are usually so dis- 
couraging that a second attempt is not 
made. And since the invention of por- 
table camp stoves, this method of mak- 


W * are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have _ been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been pre- 
served in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute to this 
department their Hints and Kinks 
and trail-tested contrivances.— 
[EpiTors.] 


ing bread—still practised in some sec- 
tions of Idaho and Montana—has become 
almost a lost art. 

The dough should not be mixed in a 
pan. Open the flour sack, and with a 
spoon, make a firm bottomed nest about 
the size of a teacup, and fill it with 
water. Mix a little salt and a suitable 
quantity of baking powder into the 
water. Then carefully stir in flour 
from the edges, not allowing the dough 
to become lumpy or too thick. Most of 
the failures are from having the dough 
too thick. Do not knead the dough. 
Place it in a frying pan which is well 
covered with melted grease, and press it 
down firmly to a thickness of about one 
inch. In holding it over the fire, shake 
it frequently with a gentle rotary mo- 
tion, to prevent it from burning to the 
bottom. Do not turn it over. It is not 
going to be a pancake or even a ban- 
nock, but real bread. As soon as it is 
sufficiently rigid to stand at an angle, 
set it up to the fire, in as near an up- 
right position as the plasticity of the 
dcugh will permit. The lower edge, near- 


est the fire, will be browned first, and 
the position of the dough should be re- 
versed once or twice to insure uniform- 
ity. Much depends on the nature of the 
fire. Hardwood is preferable to pine or 
spruce, and dry quaking ash is best, 
because it burns rapidly giving out an 
intense radiant heat. 
J. H. Hutu, California. 


CLEANING FISHING RODS 
Wa going over my fishing rod 
and cleaning same for a fishing 
trip, I contemplated using sand paper to 
clean the cork hand grip. Finding that 
we had no sand paper on hand at home, 
Mrs. D. suggested that I try some 
American Steel Wool. The result was 
surprisingly satisfactory. 
I used the grade “O,” as we had it on 
hand for ordinary polishing purposes. 
Not only was the steel wool found ex- 
tremely suitable for polishing the cork 
grip but was all that could be desired 
for brightening and cleaning the sockets, 
or joints of the rod. It was found much 
more satisfactory than sand paper or 
emery paper, which are commonly used 
for such purposes, E. C. D. 


A NATURAL NET HANDLE 
| T is unnecessary to carry a long heavy 
handle to the landing net. Simply 
carry the net and cut the handle wher- 
ever you are fishing. Find a straight 
sapling, an ash is best, as its limbs grow 


SAPLING WITH BRANCHES 
TRIMMED fog 


SMALL SAPLING, 
PREFERABLY ASH. 


BRANCHES TIED IN : 
PLACE FOR ATTACHING NET. 


opposite, not alternate, as with most 
trees. Cut off all but two opposite 
branches of requisite size and strength, 
soaking them if they bend too hard. Tie 
the tips together making a ring to which 
the net is attached by a piece of fish line 
threaded through the mesh and the rim. 
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THE CONDENSED MILK CAN 
] N making camp for a single night, it 
is frequently necessary to open a can 
of condensed milk, only a small part of 
which is used. The can should be opened 
by punching two holes on opposite sides, 
with a small nail. To seal it up, tear off 
two pieces of the tough paper label, soak 
them with condensed milk, and paste 
them over the holes. They dry in a few 
minutes, and the can is sealed. 
J. H. H., California. 


WHEN THE POT BOILS OVER 
N Idaho prospector once explained to 
me how to prevent a coffee pot, with 
no cover, from boiling over, when placed 
on a campfire. A small twig is laid 
across the top of the coffee pot, and 
when, it begins to boil, the bubbles, strik- 
ing this twig, are broken, and the boil- 
ing over is prevented. The results ob- 
tained justify the theory, but the ex- 
planations sometimes offered border on 
the supernatural. 
J. H. H., California. 


SMOKING FISH 
| F the trout bite well for several days 
on a fishing trip, it sometimes hap- 
pens that there are fish to be smoked. 
Smoked fish will keep indefinitely, and 
are lighter to carry than fresh fish. 

The method is simple. Add salt to a 
dishpan of water, until the brine is 
thick enough to float an egg. Soak the 
fish in it for twenty-four hours. Build 
a smoke house out of gunnysacks, or old 
canvas, and build a fire in a hole under- 
neath the ground, at one side, with an 
underground passage—preferably of 
stove pipe—so arranged that smoke, but 
not flames, will pass into the smokehouse. 
Hard wood, containing no pitch, should 
preferably be used for the fire, as the 
smoke from pitch gives the fish a dis- 
agreeable flavor. If a good fire is kept 
up, two days’ smoking is sufficient. 

J. H. H., California. 


AN INDIAN KINK 
ERE’S another trick of the Indians: 
When they want angle worms they 
go where the worms live in a damp place, 
where the ground is tough, and take a 
sharp pole and force it down in the 
ground, then push it back and forth and 
Mr. Worm doesn’t like to be squeezed in 
his hole and promptly ctmes out. When 
all are out the Indian goes to another 
place and works his pole again. ; 
“BUCKSKIN CHARLEY,” California. 


A SNAGPROOF HOOK 
For fishing slow brush streams, a hook 
may ‘be used ‘without a sinker and 
allowed to float with the current into 
the corners where the big ones live. It 


4 
THE BAITED HOOK MADE SNAGPROOF. 


will not get snagged if baited as shown 
in the picture. Impale the worm about 


‘an inch and a half back from the head 


(Fig. 1) running nearly to the tail. Then 
place the head of the worm on the point 
of the hook past the barb. If the hook 
is pulled back gently the bait acts as a 
weed guard. If small worms are used, 
place the bait as shown in Figure 3. 
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bone of the tail. Cut the head exactly in 
half and do not detach the side you in- 
tend using from the skin. Take out the 
eye and the flesh of the cheek and clean 
the head carefully. Clean all the flesh 
from the skin and rub salt well in. 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA 
UNTING with a camera has many 
fascinations. The same skill is 
used in stalking a wild animal for a 
camera shot as for a gun shot; perhaps 
even a little more, as a good picture can- 
not be taken without getting very near 
the animal. For instance, a “close-up” 
picture of a deer, so gracefully posed, as 
only a deer can pose, with: every line 
clearly protographed, is well worth the 
effort spent to obtain it. No gun shot, 
smoke, nor fallen deer, but the life-like 
picture. Furthermore, the very best part 
of camera hunting is that the animals, 
unconscious of any presence, are left 
alive, unharmed and free to wander as 
before. Such hunting brings complete 
satisfaction without the murdering of in- 
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SKINNING A FISH FOR MOUNTING 
La the fish flat and cut as shown by 

the dotted lines in Fig. 1. The part 
between the lines need not be skinned. 
Use a very sharp knife and be careful 
not to cut too deep. Scissors are a great 
aid in cutting through the fins and the 


FIG 2 


nocent creatures and should have a 


strong appeal for the true sportsman and 


nature lover. Pictures of wild life are 
always interesting and far surpass any 
trophy exhibited by a hunter as proof of 
his prowess. 

R..S. Muncer, New York. 
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THE PROPER(SPIRIT 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
] READ with much interest your editor- 
ial in the January ForEST AND STREAM 
under the heading “All Must Help,” re- 
garding game conservation and preser- 
vation. Unless the sportsmen of the 
State of New York get this firmly set in 
their minds they will fast approach a 
time when the shot-gun will be hung on 
the rack, with a red ribbon tied around 
it, and its usefulness will be only as a 
reminder of pleasant days afield, which 
have passed, never to return. Even with 
our present game laws and closed sea- 
sons, the situation is no better. Unless 
the sportsmen, one and all, grasp this 
fact, our hunting days will be practically 
over. It is very gratifying to note that, 
one by one, the boys in this town are 
coming to the realization of this fact 
and want te do something to help out. 

We have mapped out the following to 
serve toward helping the game situation 
in our town. We are forming a gun 
club, starting with 15 members. They 
are men who can be depended on to ob- 
serve the game laws and help out gen- 
erally. We charge an entrance fee of 
$2.00 and small monthly dues. We are 
going to give entertainments, dancing 
parties, etc., and the proceeds will be 
used, with our entrance fees and dues, 
for stocking purposes, that is, if the 
state will not furnish us grouse, quail, 
etc., we are going to buy them our- 
selves and put them out in our town. 
They will be put on farms owned by men 
interested in the game, who will see that 
they are protected, fed in the winter, 
etc., and we hope in due time to have 
some good bird shooting. We are also 
going to have trap-shooting once or twice 
a month during the summer. We are 
going to try and get some better laws 
and have some of the present laws 
changed. 

Qur game warden, who resides in: this 
town will undoubtedly be the popular 
choice of the members for president of 
the club. He is a real sportsman and 
a real game warden. 

I give you this outline of our plans 
toward helping the game situation, think- 
ing you might pass it along to other 
sportsmen, with a view of having them 
start similar movements in their terri- 
tory. A year ago I was very much 
pleased to note while hunting over some 
old grouse cover where, for the past few 
years the birds have been practically ex- 
tinct, to put up three within three rods of 
each other. This year hunting over the 
same ground I put up five, almost double 
the number. I left them, hoping that 
next year the number would again double 
itself and that I could find ten or more. 
With this rate of increase we should soon 
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have more grouse in the near future. 
Our game warden was instrumental this 
year in having the grouse season cut 
down one month. At the present time 
there are five game farms in the state 
breeding nothing but English ring-neck 
pheasants, but I understand that an ap- 
propriation has recently been made for 
another farm which will breed grouse. 
It would seem with all these game farms 
that quail also could be raised and give 
us some real game birds. The pheasant 
is a fine bird, but it is not a game bird 
in the sense that grouse and quail are, 
and had the same care and work been 


given to the raising and protecting of - 


grouse and quail that has been expended 
on the pheasant, we would now have 
them in as great, if not greater, num- 
bers than the pheasant. But to.get de- 
sired results, we must have concerted 
action, and it is now plainly up to the 
sportsman to do his bit toward the propa- 
gaticn, preservation and conservation of 
game. It is going to be a struggle, but 
it can be done if we all put our shoulders 
to the wheel. 
Gro. S. McVicar, Conesus, N. Y. 


DUCKS AND GULLS 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

| N regard to the query of F. D. Har- 
low as to whether or not gulls will 

disturb ducks, I will say that under cer- 

tain conditions, apparently caused by 

scarcity of their natural food or from 

plain meanness, that they do. 

During my experience of twelve years 
as a duck shooter I have seen gulls at- 
tack ducks on a number of occasions. In 
support of my statement that the gulls 
will attack ducks when hungry I want 
to say that in eight years that I hunted 
on Saginaw Bay near the mouth of the 
Saginaw River, where fish were plenti- 
ful I never saw a gull disturb the ducks. 
Though I did see a large white. owl 
sweep so low as to raise a bunch of blue- 
bill that were feeding in a bayou. 

That gulls will eat ducks I know, for 
I have seen them pick clean the bones of 
a mallard that was frozen in the ice. 

On another occasion while hunting on 
Lake Erie out from the mouth of the 
Huron River, I noticed a gull drifting 
down with the current picking at some- 
thing. On going out to investigate I 
found a black duck with one breast 


eaten away. Another time I wounded a 
black duck which fell a good distance 
out in the Lake. I chased it but it-was 
not badly hurt and I could not get close 
enough for a shot. I gave up and re- 
turned to my point. Shortly after I 
noticed two gulls circling and diving 
over the duck. The duck was a good 
diver and managed to get under water 
before the gulls could reach it. The 
gulls finally ceased their attack and left. 

On the second day of the season in 
1915 I was shooting on an outside point. 
Five mallards, after circling out of 
range, lit about three hundred yards 
outside of my decoys. I kept low, hoping 
that they would work in towards my de- 
coys. The ducks, after a time started 
swimming in and it seemed that my pa- 
tience was to be rewarded, when a big 
gull swept down over the ducks. They 
stood it for one round and on the next 
dash they got up and beat it. I am posi- 
tive that the gull frightened the ducks 
away. 

On other occasions I have seen gulls 
sweep down on small flocks ‘of ducks. 
The ducks would dive until they got 
tired of the game and would then get 
up and fly. . 

The following incidents should make 
clear as to just what length a gull will 
go when hungry. As is known to any 
one who has traveled the Great Lakes, 
in-the months of May or June, there are 
thousands of small birds that journey 
north across Lake Superior. The 
rigging or any suitable landing place on 
the steamers is sometimes covered with 
these little birds who are mighty glad 
for a chance to rest on their flight. One 
day while standing at the stern of a 
steamer watching the log, I noticed a 
small bird flying hard against a stiff 
wind trying to come up with the boat. 
The poor little thing was plainly tired 
and I hoped it would make it. It was 
gaining when it espied the log line. It 
lit on the revolving line about six feet 
from the water and after holding on for 
about a dozen revolutions it fell to the 
_—_ where a big gull promptly gobbled 

up. 

What I saw in the fall of 1916 proved 
to me that gulls are at times really 
vicious. The ducks were not flying very 
well so I took a walk down the shore. 
Presently I noticed a duck flying about 
a foot above the water headed to the 
shore with a large gull in pursuit. The 
gull pecked at the duck while flying and 
finally came alongside and with a blow 
from its powerful wings knocked it to 
the water. The water was shallow and 
the gull kept diving at the duck, intent 
on finishing it, the gull would probably 
have succeeded as the water was low and 
the duck could not dive with any success. 
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However, the gull saw me coming and 
made off while the duck flopped ashore, 
using its wings and legs in the process. 
The bird crawled under a stump and I 
had no difficulty in catching it. It was 
a young hen pintail. The gull had pecked 
one large and two smaller holes on the 
lower part of the back. 

On dressing. the bird I noticed that 
there was a red mark on the upper part 
of the back, undoubtedly caused by the 
blow from the gull’s wing. I brought 
the bird in and showed it to “Uncle Bill” 
Milliman, known to many Detroit hunt- 
ers and with whom I stay when on my 
hunting trips. 

He can vouch for the truth of the 
story in so far as he saw the duck which 
was the victim of the gull’s attack. 

From my observation I would say that 
the ducks are not, as a general thing, 
afraid of the gulls, but when a gull 
sweeps down on a bunch of ducks in an 
unmistakably hostile attitude there can 
be no doubt that they are then afraid 
and it doesn’t take them long to get out 
and,going. 

Pau F. BARTLING, Michigan. 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

N answer to Mr. Harlow’s question as 

to whether gulls frighten ducks or 
not, it has been my experience that they 
do not. 

Near here is a marsh of about ten 
acres, which is divided from the salt 
water by a narrow strip of beach. This 
marsh is very shallow and a great many 
mallards, teal, butterballs, and bluebills 
come in to feed, and never have I seen 
the time when there were no gulls in, 
either flying over or swimming about. 
I have seen at least a hundred in here 
at once. The ducks do not seem to pay 
any attention to them. Gulls sometimes 
feed among a bunch of ducks and I have 
often seen a duck light in a bunch of 
gulls sitting on the water. 

JACK TEMPLIN, Washington. 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
ee valuable paper has been in the 

family since I can remember; my 
father having subscribed for it the year 
I was born, which is 37 years ago. When 
the “Boss” gets through with it he 
passes it along to the boys. The FOREST 
AND STREAM made a-good sport of dad. 
When we boys were 9 and 11 years old 
we had our first guns—single barrels 
breech loaders. They were the best guns 
we ever owned and we have had several 
good ones since. 

I am particularly interested in the 
letter of Mr. Harlow of Minn., regard- 
ing ducks and gulls. Thirty years of 
my life were spent on the shores of Lake 
Huron, in the center of one of the best 
hunting sections’ in the lower part of 
Michigan. During that time I have 
done considerable duck hunting and 
have had considerable opportunity to 
study the habits of ducks and gulls. In 
this part of the Universe the ducks, all 
breeds, and gulls “run together.” In 
the earlier days I had seen great flocks 
of ducks resting and feeding in the open 
water, invariably accompanied by gulls, 
flying and swimming, all seeming to live 
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in perfect harmony. Especially does 
this seem to be so in the late fall and 
early spring. 

In regard to ducks returning to the 
place from which they have been fright- 
ened. Ducks, of all kinds, will often re- 
turn to the place from which they have 
been frightened; and especially is this 
so in the early part of the season before 
they have been shot at. I have had 
bluebills decoy to within 75 ft. of an 
open row boat and out in the open water. 
I have also had them circle twice over 
decoys and shot down one each time 
around. This circle was made around 
a rice bed, about a half mile in diameter, 
in which I was hidden>: 


R. G. Hartinen; Michigan’. 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
EFERRING to Mr. F. D. Harlow’s 
letter about ducks and gulls in your 
January issue, I can say that from my 
own personal experience here the gulls 
do not annoy the ducks. I have been in 
the duck marshes at least three times a 
week since the first of January and have 
seen many gulls flying about at all times, 
but even the ducks that were resting on 





The smile on the face of the Puma 


the open water did not seem to mind the 
gulls flying over them, and my own live 
decoys would only look up and quack in 
a friendly way when one came near. 
Hr. Herbert Gardner of Colorado 
Springs in his book Come Duck Shooting 
With Me, however, mentions in one of 
his stories that a gull attacked one of 
his wounded birds that fell at a distance 
from his blind when he was shooting on 
Bear River in Utah, so there may be 
some gulls that do annoy ducks. Here, 
however, as I have said before, the ducks 
and gulls seem perfectly friendly. 
GeorGE D. CANFIELD, South Carolina. 


To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
] HAVE had experiences similar to 

those of F. D. Harlow of Minnesota, 

The duck shooters here consider the 
gulls a nuisance as the gulls flying high, 
can see inside the gunning punts or 
blinds and will give a note of alarm 
which causes the ducks to fly. The ducks 
do not appear to notice the gulls unless 
the alarm note is given. I do not think 
the ducks are afraid of the gulls as I 
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have often seen them feeding and rest- 
ing on the water together. 
AARON MARDEN, Maine. 


RED SQUIRREL FUR 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
New that very high prices are being 

paid for furs of all sorts it might 
be well to draw attention to the fact 
that the red squirrel has a very beauti- 
ful skin and that the fur is durable. 
Previously the red squirrel has been 
overlooked because of its comparatively 
small size but it is larger than the mole, 
the skin of which is now bringing very 
high prices and is nearly as large as the 
ermine. 
’ The advantage of employing red squir- 
rel skins would apparently be two-fold. 
First, decorative value, whatever that 
may be, and second, disposal of a very 
serious enemy of bird life. The ; red 
squirrel has been called the tree rat on 
account of its destructiveness... 

The naturalist must keep in mental 
reserve any attempt to destroy the bal- 
ance of nature. One never knows to 
what extent a large withdrawal of any 
animal from the field will bring about 
reactions which in themselves are un- 
desirable. So far as we can see at the 
present time the withdrawal of the red 
squirrel would have the good effect of 
increasing bird life very largely. 

Rosert T. Morris, New York. 


AN ACCIDENTAL LION HUNT 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HEN one deliberately sets out to 
hunt Mountain Lions, he is gener- 
ally fairly well prepared for the venture 
—but looking for lions and having lions 
thrust upon you are two widely different 
things. 

Out in Utah where the little town of 
Logan nestles close to the mountains, 
there are a number of gentlemen who 
occasionally scout the hills in mid-winter 
with the hope of being fortunate to bring 
back.a deer, or maybe two. While on 
one of these cruises during the heavy 
snows of last winter, at a time when the 
deer would be coming down for food, 
they set forth. Their course led them 
toward Bear Lake which is the state’s 
most popular mountain resort. When 
only about eight miles out of town, they 
ran across a couple of dead deer. The 
Game Warden of that district, who was 
a member of the party, began looking 
around for a reason for the killing. The 
reason was there alright—a good sized 
mountain lion—perched on the limb of 
a tree almost directly over him. He 
took a shot at it and missed, but killed 
it at the second try as it was jumping 
from one tree to another. 

One of the hunters returned to Logan 
for steel traps. When the traps ar- 
rived they were baited and set in the 
likeliest looking spots and left for the 
night. In the morning one of the traps 
held fast the snarling, vicious, beauty, 
shown in the photograph and which, by 
the way, is one of the most perfect 
specimens of the Puma, or American 
Mountain Lion, ever caught. 

H. A. KemMBie, New York. 
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OUR CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
BIRD-TREATY 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

HE importance of our Canadian- 

American Bird-Treaty should not be 
underestimated. The protection of both 
song and insectiverous birds is of im- 
mense value to the interests of not only 
the farmer but to labor and capital in 
general. 

Were it not for the conservation of 
our feathered friends we would be un- 
able to enjoy the great measure of our 
present agricultural prosperity. 

The immediate current value of the 
nation’s birds is far in excess of the ex- 
pense of their continued protection. 
Were the present protection withdrawn 
and the birds left to the tender mercies 
of every hunter and purveyor of the mill- 
iner’s demands, in a brief period we 
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ing remarks of Frank Forester in 1856. 


The English widgeon was first noticed. 


by Mr. J. N. Lawrence in Fulton Market, 
having been shot on Long Island, and the 
discovery was communicated by him to 
Mr. Giraud, who has embodied it in his 
admirable work on the birds of Long 
Island. Since that period, however, it 
has been killed so frequently as to merit 
a place among the birds of America. 

Elsewhere Forester says of the Eng- 
lish Widgeon (again writing in 1856) 
that they “are becoming frequent among 
us, working their way from the north- 
east south-westerly, having been, until 
the last twenty-five years, unknown on 
this continent.” 

This gives us an earlier record than 
that which you mention, putting the date 
well before 1856. 

VIRGINIUS. 


Deer rescued from the Thames River in Connecticut 


would experience a national loss far in 
excess of that which our connection with 
the World-war may have cost us. 

The necessity to provide an ample 
personnel to enforce the general protec- 
tion of the nation’s feathered proteges, 
as well as to live up to our part of the 
treaty’s provisions is self-evident. Few 
legislative measures are as far-reaching 
in their beneficial results in the interests 
of the people at large as those which pro- 
vide for the protection of our insectivor- 
ous and other birds. 

JOHN C. HENSCH, Alabama. 


THE EUROPEAN WIDGEON 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
eee to your footnote at the 
end of “Widgeon’s” article on “The 
Shooting of the Rara Avis,” in the Janu- 
ary number, you speak of the records of 
the European Widgeon being killed in 
this country back as far as 1870. 
May I call you attention to the follow- 


RESCUING A DEER 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
Ts Scott Wrecking Co.’s employees 
here have had many emergency calls 
in the marine line but none so unique as 
the one that hustled them into a small 
boat one day recently. 

A deer came bounding out of the 
Pequot summer colony, crossed the ave- 
nue, headed straight for the Thames 
river and plunged into the icy waters. 

The animal had not swam more than 
two hundred yards when he became 
wedged in an ice floe and was nearly ex- 
hausted when two of Scott Co.’s wrecking 
crew worked their craft through the 
floating ice and hauled the deer aboard. 

The animal was given a square meal, 
put aboard an auto truck and sent up to 
the zoological garden at Norwich, four- 
teen miles distant. 

The deer had a head that looked very 
much like that of a mammoth rat. 

JAMES P. NEILAN, Connecticut. 
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SHOTGUN ACCURACY 4g 37} 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
NOTE in the November number of 
your magazine that your correspon- 
dent “Gaucho” treats your readers to an- 
other letter in which he describes my con- 
clusions, which have been arrived at after 
careful and exhaustive practical experi- 
ments, as “misleading” “inaccurate state- 
ments” and “absolutely untenable con- 
clusions,” etc., but he makes no attempt 
to give any reasons for such wholesale 
condemnation. 


An ounce of practice is worth many 
pounds of theory, and I suggest to him 
that he make the same experiments that 
I have made and he will then be in a 
better position to express an opinion of 
some value. 

In the September issue of Field and 
Stream, “Gaucho” can see an article 
on page 483, by Mr. F. W. King, on the 
selection of a trap gun. He records 
using an auxiliary rifled chamber for a 
.25 calibre which he tried in his double 
shotgun. He writes as follows: 

“Luckily I tried it at first and found 
to my infinite disgust that at 50 yds. 
the right barrel shot a foot to the left 
and the left the same distance the other 
way. It was impossible to obtain any 
sort of satisfactory results so I gave it 
away. This crossfire is true, of course, 
but in a lesser degrce in using a double - 
trap gun, and IS ONE REASON WHY 
PRACTICALLY ALL OF THE 
CRANKS ARE USING THE SINGLE 
BARREL.” 

From this it is evident that at least 
one other shooter has had the same ex- 
perience as I have, but in the above case 
he did not carry out the experiments as 
far as I did; he would aiso probably have 
obtained straight shooting with the bul- 
lets, had he sighted alcng each barrel 
instead of along the rib. 

“Gaucho” omits to explain why the 
barrels of double rifles have to be. wedged 
apart at the muzzles or in what way a 
bullet does not correspond with the 
center of a charge of shot, as far as this 
question is concerned. 

If the barrels of doukle shot guns do 
shgot to centre, why is the wedge nec- 
essary at the muzzles of double rifles? 
Why would not these latter be just as 
accurate without the wedge? 

“Gaucho” also suggests that I may not 
know that there are in the U. S. many 
men who, though they have never seen 
a “try gun” or a professional gun-fitter 
“easily stand on a par with any the 
world over,” but to my good fortune I do 
know this and it has been my privilege 
to shoot in friendly competition with 
such men as Work, Murphy, Dolan, 
Thompson, Robinson and many others, in 
their own country, as well as here, at 
Monte Carlo, Paris and many other 
places, though practically every man that 
I know has his gun stock fitted to him 
by an expert, and if gu.-fitting is so un- 
necessary, why does every. first class 
gunmaker in this country have his own 
private fitting school, where his cus- 
tomers’ gun-stocks can be “cast on” or 
“off” or “straightened” or “bent” to in- 
dividual needs? 
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One more point in Gaucho’s letter and 
I will leave the field to him, for I am 
too far away and do not care to be 
drawn into any long range or personal 
discussion. 

Allowing for a moment that I am 
right, and a fitter puts into the hands 
of a customer a gun, the centre of the 
charge of the right barrel of which does 
shoot far to the left at forty yards, in 
what other way does he get the charge 
to ‘centre in snap shooting except by 
“casting off” the stock? but the left bar- 
rel would shoot further to the right 
than ever, as pointed out in my first 
letter, Gaucho’s wiggie-waggle stock 
notwithstanding. 

I fear ,Gaucho—like many another— 
believes that what he does not know, can- 
not be. 

I also note his reason for remaining 
anonymous, which, of course, I respect, 
for if he has written to “America’s 
foremost sporting papers for almost 
forty years on subjects, like this and 
condemned as “misleading,” “inaccu- 
rate,” etc., knowledge derived from care- 
ful and exhaustive experiments, just be- 
cause they do not agree with his theo- 
ries, he is well advised to continue his 
“Nom de Plume.” 

L. MITCHELL-HENRY, London, England. 


RABBITS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

N a recent issue of FoREST AND STREAM 

a naturalist gave as his opinion that 
the large bunch of white fur in the tail 
of the rabbit was placed their by Nature 
purely as a protection to the young. 
When the mother and young are feeding 
and she hears or sees danger, she stamps 
the ground with her feet and runs to the 
safest place she knows. The young im- 
mediately follow her white flag through 
the darkest of places, being able to see 
the flashes of her white tail on dark 
nights. 

The writer of this was quite right in 
his presumptions, but as he did not go 
into detail on the subject, I feel it is my 
duty to give him the further enlighten- 
ment that he seems to need and to give 
the dear public what the two of us to- 
gether have observed. Many and many 
a time, I have seen the white flash of the 
rabbits’ tail at night, but where there are 
no young impeding flight by suckling or 
following, the light of the ‘tail is used to 
blind the dogs. For this reason, a dog 
that has a keen sense of smell is better 
for hunting rabbits than a dog with only 
good eyesight. Also it is a good idea to 
have a dog with a fine sense of hearing, 
for he is thus able to make short cuts, 
and follow the flight of the rabbit by the 
“whish” of the air as he runs: 

Young rabbits have no sense of dan- 


ger, and have been known to hold their’ 


mother while suckling, and she, being un- 
able to break loose, the whole covey was 
killed. I did not see this take place, but 
I. saw the spot where the rabbits had 
been killed and have no doubt that the 
report was true. Other times, I have 
seen rabbits throw sand in the eyes of 
the dogs to blind and put them out of the 
race. One rabbit when hotly pursued, 
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stepped on the end of a crooked stick, 
raising the other end in such a manner 
that it was rammed down the throat of 
the pursuing dog. 

The true species of rabbit, as known 
in history and story, is a very lovable 
creature. In several of the southern 
states, where it is quite warm, he will 
suddenly turn mad, and then the wise 
sportsman will look out or he is apt to 
get bitten. Most any rabbit will bite when 
mad, but it takes more to make him mad 
than it does a man. Sometimes you can 
kick a rabbit out of his bed and it will 
not make him mad. If you were imposed 
upon as much as a rabbit you would be 
mad all the time. 

Rabbits are known by several names, 
but they are all rabbits. There is the 
Jack rabbit, and this is the male of the 
tribe. There are two kinds, just like 
man, the white-tail Jack and the black- 
tail Jack. As the children follow the 
mother, the Jack rabbit does not neces- 
sarily have to have a white tail: The 
mother*rabbit, or Cottontail, as she is 
commonly called, has a white tail to be 
used for the purposes above mentioned. 


’ 


” 


when running with the wind, or even in 
tacking. 

The safest way to hunt rabbits is along 
the highway where you can hunt from 
your automobile. By doing this you do 
not have to take any charices, such as you 
do when stalking them. If your rifle 
should jam, or if the wounded rabbit 
should charge, you would have a better 
chance of getting away, for a rabbit is 
not apt to follow a car a great distance, 
no matter how mad he.is. A rabbit does 
not ‘ike the smell of a jitney, and neither 
de 1. 

I am not much acquainted with domes- 
ticated rabbits, but it has been reported 
to me that it can be done. Im fact, a 
friend of mine returned from the east, 
and he reported seeing barnyards filled 
with Holstine, buckskin, and chester- 
white rabbits. It was his opinion that 
they were replacing the hens, on account 
of the variation of the colors of their 
eggs. Personally, I do not believe that it 
will pay to keep rabbits just for laying 
purposes, but for the pleasure of the 
children at Easter time, it is well to keep 
a few on hand all of the time._ 


« 


The result of a day’s drive of rabbits in Colorado 


The black-tail Jack rabbit has a black 
ring to represent a target, and he was in- 
tended by nature to be the one most often 
killed by rifle and shell fire. 

The snow-shoe rabbit is the most per- 
secuted rabbit of them all, and like the 
noble buffalo, he is apt to be exterminated 
unless there is a change in styles, or bet- 
ter protection by game laws. This rabbit 
is hunted by the thousands just for the 
snow-shoes he has. A sudden change 
from snow-shoes to ski will save this 
rabbit, just as a change from elk teeth 
to carp scales has saved the wapiti. 

The natural enemy of the rabbit is the 
fox, and why he should want to pi¢k on 
the fox is more than I can understand. 
In vain, I have tried to solve the mystery. 
The fox is a very wise animal and tries 
to be friendly, but the rabbit turns a deaf 
ear. His deaf ear is located in his tail. 
The two outward appendages on his head 
which look like ears, are not ears at all, 
in fact they seem to be nothing at all ex- 
cept ‘possibly to assist the rabbit as sails 


One must never judge the wild rabbits 
by the habits of the domesticated, or Bel- 
gian, breeds. There is no more similarity 
than there is between a gold-fish and a 
rainbow trout. Neither should a man, 
who has a goat, forget that someone is 
watching him. 

J. E. BROWNLEE, Colorado. 


THE BULL SNAKE 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
| HAVE just read Mr. Carpenter’s arti- 
cle in your January number on a bull 
snake imitating a rattler. I have teased 
several of them to get them to blow, but 
never thought of their imitating any- 


thing until last summer. I saw one 
crossing the road and hurried out of 
my car and headed it off. He showed 
fight from the start and jumped at me 
as soon as I got close. He then backed 
up into a coil with his tail in the mid- 
dle, with 3 or 4 inches of his tail stick- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 196) 






















A Treat for 
Auto Tourists 


REAL home-cooked meal 
in the great outdoors in a 


jiffy. Hungry? Take out 
your handy AUTO-KAMP- 
KOOK-KIT, and in a few 


moments the bacon is sizzling 
and the coffee boiling. 


No fuss, muss, smoky fires or 
hunting for wood. Eat when 
you want to. Your little 
KOOK-KIT will always be on 
the job: You will never know 
the real joys of touring until 
you own one. Send postal now 
for more details. 


Prices $7.50 to $16.00. ig 






Two Burner Kit open showing equipment 
Top folds back for warming plate 






Two Burner Kit closed, equipment 
packed inside 






Four Party Suit Case Outfit 





Prentiss -Wabers Stove Co. 
4 Spring Street 
Grand Rapids Wisconsin 


DEALERS: Send for our attractive proposition 
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GET THE RANGE FIRST 


A REPORT FROM OUR PROVING STATION CONCERNING THE 
AMERICAN SMALLBORE LEAGUE, ITS PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


HE American Smallbore League is a 
e corporation not for profit organized 
under the laws of New Jersey for 
the purpose of promoting smallbore rifle 
shooting as a national sport. The Head- 
quarters and demonstration ranges are 
located at the National Proving Station, 
where there is the necessary personnel, 
ee and facilities to hold open 
meetings and materially. .assist:those-ine... 
terested in establishing outdoor, small- 
bore ranges throughout the country. The 
Executive Officer is E. J. Newitt, Ballistic 
Engineer and one of the men who assisted 
the late Lord Roberts in founding and 
developing the Society of Miniature Rifle 
Clubs of England. Mr. Newitt has been 
actively engaged in the promotion of out- 
door, smallbore shooting since the close 
of the Boer War and in securing his serv- 
ices the League will benefit by the experi- 
ence and advice of the leading smallbore 
expert of this country. All requests for 
additional information should be ad- 
dressed to Loring Andrews, Secretary, 
Tenafly, N. J. 

Any smallbore rifle club composed of 
five, or more, members may become 
affiliated with the League at.the nominal 
expense of $5 a year, just enough to cover 
the actual cost of printing and mailing 
the various bulletins necessary to convey 
the general information that is required 
to carry on the various meéets and 


matches, among which will be State, In-* 


ter-State and National home-range events 
and an open meeting near New York for 
the benefit of those living in the metro- 
politan district. 


THE OPENING EVENT 


HE first match will be conducted to 
determine what can be reasonably 
expected from the best smallbore 

rifles and ammunition under average out- 
door conditions. .An unlimited re-entry. 
Make as many targets as you please and 
send in the best ones. 

ARM: Any rifle using the .22 caliber, 
long-rifle, rim-fire cartridge; any sights. 

RANGE: 100 yards. 

TARGET: Standard hundred-yard 
decimal, 2-inch ten-ring and 1-inch gradu- 
ations. These targets can be obtained 
without cost from the advertising depart- 
ment of any ammunition company and 
are issued with 4-inch and 6-inch black 
sighting-bulls. Use the size of bull’s-eye 
that suits you as the graduations are the 
same. 

POSITION: Any, and any form of 
rest permitted. 

SCORE: Ten consecutive shots. 


NOTE: Unless the score made is over 
90 with all the shots inside thé 4-inch 
nine-ring, don’t bother sending in the 
target as it is sure to be beaten. 


LL rifles are divided into two great 
classes; hi-power, long-range weap- 
ons such as the .30 Springfield, and 

the lo-power, short-range gallery, target 
i : : : : 


‘caliber cartridge. And for the benefit of 
those who like to make comparisons, it is 
interesting to note that the ratio of range 
between the two rifles mentioned is 5 to 1. 
For example, firing at 500 and 1,000 
yards with the army rifle can be accurate- 
ly simulated with the .22 by using re- 
duced (1/5 size) targets placed 100 and 
200 yards from the firing line. During 
the past year we built and put into oper- 
ation a complete set of miniature military 
ranges and in using them made the in- 
teresting discovery that it takes just a 
shade more skill and judgment to make a 
creditable score on the C-5 target at 200 
yards, than is required on the big target 
at the full distance. If a club so desires, 
it is entirely practical to reproduce every 
military match in miniature and get re- 
sults that will give a fair comparison 
with the military records. 

Sites for hi-power ranges are always 
difficult to find and when located are sure 
to be situated at some inaccessable point. 
A large tract of land is required, the 
equipment is heavy and expensive, and 
after the range is built the organization 
controling it can not get enough shooters 
to use the range to justify the cost of 
construction and maintainence. 

On the other hand a successful outdoor, 
smallbore range can be placed at a con- 
venient and attractive spot as only a 
small piece of land is needed, the build- 
ing of firing points and butts is a simple 
and inexpensive operation, the cost of 
maintainence is nominal, and best of all, 
the use of the telescope for spotting 
shots at all ranges up to and including 
100 yards, makes it both possible and 
advisable to dispense with pits and mark- 
ers for over 90% of the shooting. This 
all important factor of being able to use 
small ranges located at points near by 
and readily accessable to centers of popu- 
lation will enable thousands of men to 
become proficient riflemen who otherwise 
would never have an opportunity to fire 
a shot. The smallbore will reach a thou- 
sand for every ten now practicing ‘with 
the service arm. Also the inexpensive 
ammunition used brings the sport within 
reach of the humblest means. 
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_ The Sport of Angling, 


“Twas an enjoyment for his idle time 


‘ 


Angling is a fine art, the success- 
ful angler, an artist. When the sea- 
son opens he is ready with the 
tackle of his craft and casts his fly 
like a true sportsman. The hole in 
the meadow, the gurgling ripples on 
a mountain brook, and the dark, 
deep pool of a silent river, each and 
all hold a problem for the student 
fisherman.. 

Your true angler is able to catch 
fish under most conditions and is 
equally able.to refrain from catching 
too many. He purchases the most 
reliable tackle available—he weighs 
not the cost against the weight of 
his fish. Rod, line, leaders, and flies 
are the best he can afford and are 
always well cared. for. 

The: tackle department of the 
“Greatest Sporting Goods Store in 
the World” appeals to those who 
love their outfit and need the feel of 
satisfaction and -comptetefiéSs neces- 
sary to the angler who answers the 
call of the Red Gods of many waters. 


SS 


Hawes Featherweight 
Fly Rods 


Dainty and powerful split bamboo 
rods. Hand made by experts, of se- 
lected Tonka cane. Perfect action 
and resiliency gives to the angler a 
rod of worth and dependability com- 
mensurate with his skill. Length 7 
to 8 feet. Weights 2 to 214 ozs. 
Price, $60.00, 

Other Hawes Rods—8 feet to 10 
feet. Weights 33% to 6 ozs. Price, 


$45.00. 
awes Dry Fly and Tournament 
Rods, 9 to 10 feet, weights 4% to 
534 ozs. Price, $50.00. 

Made also to order in any length 
or weight desired. 


which was not. then idly spent.” 


The Hard wy 


Perfect 
Fly Reel 


Best and light- — 


est for work with 
the light rod for 
fly casting. Of 
aluminum, with jewel line guide, 
bronze pivots and steel ball bearings. 
Price, $30.00. 
Imported Halford Tapered 
amel Trout Lines 
For distance, delicacy, and accu- 
racy in dry or wet fly casting—an 
article of perfect accomplishment 
for the expert. 
30 yard lengths, sizes E, F & G.$10.75 
40 “ “ “ “ 


Our own special design—best heavy 
brown, reinforced canvas, heavy oak 
leather soles studded with imported 
hobnails. : 

Sizes, Ladies’ 3 to 7. Price, $10.00 

“ — Men’s 6 to 12. 


Floating 


The product of the most renowned 
English and Scotch tyers, success- 


$ 10.00 | 


| 


fully imitating and copies of the real 
insects found over the American 
waters. 


All sizes on No. 6 to No. 15 Hooks, 
$2.00 to $2.75 per dozen. 


Wet Flies 


Always a complete assortment of 
old favorites and new patterns used 
by the sunken fly fishermen. 
Pennell eyed sproathooks with 4-inch 
gut snells. 

Nos. 4 to 6 @ $2.25 per dozen. 
Nos. 8, 10, 12 @ $2.00 per dozen. 


A. & F. Highest 
Quality Leaders 


Imported by us expressly for our 
trade. Finest quality silk worm gut, 
ranging in size from the extra fine 
drawn leader for use.with the small 
and delicate floating dry fly to extra 
heavy trout leader used with the 
larger sized and heavier wet flies, 
3, 6, 714, and g ft. lengths. 


The 
**Parfait”’ 


Box 


Of aluminum satin finish alloy— 
will not reflect rays of sun—16 com- 
partments, hinged, transparent lids, 
fitted with catch which, when re- 
leased, springs open. Convenient and 
practical for pocket or kit. 

Each $8.50. 


English Fishing Waders 


The light weight styles, soft and flexible, 
may be rolled up and tucked away in tr 

or creel, ing comfort assured, made 
for men and women. Fairy Waders, Sizes 
4 to 12. Price, $22.00. Heavier Service 
Wading Trousers, sizes 4 to 12. Price, 
$25.00, 


At our Fishing Tackle Department you can secure information 
regarding, and fishing tackle for, any waters, anywhere. 


FITCH, President 


abercrombie & Fitch Co: 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 
“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD” 
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CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
BOATS FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MOTOR BOATS, 16 to. 24 ft. 
long, with or without engine. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow water 
and weeds. 


The saving effected this year is greater 
than ever before. 


CATALOG FREE—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON BROS. BOA! MFG. CO 
1521 Ellis Ave., | PESHTIGO, WIS. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
The women and children of France are left to bear the 
burden. 
$36.50°-a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 
France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 
$36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 
Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund. 
Prove your patriotism by helping immediately, prac- 
tically and personally, our ally, France. 
* Ten Cents a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful letter comes from, some little child in France you 
will know how much it means there. 
$ .10 keeps a child 1 day $36.50 keeps a child 1 yr. 
mee > Ab) Bee ee Oe 


girl 

myself -- fora boy 

I pledge \- °¥2 home for .... years 

.. children in their owa 
to give homes for .... years 

1 enclose herewith $ in eva) payment for the 
above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 


CROSS OUT THE PARA- 
GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCEPT 


1 promise to give the same amount next year. |! wish 
to know the name and address of the child or children. 


Address 


Checks should be drawn to “THE FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” and mailed 
to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room 
741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, 1440 E. 63rd St. 


HE foundation of any sport is a 
place where it can be played. Could 
you imagine baseball without a 
“diamond,” tennis without “courts,” or 
golf without “links?” Yet the country 
is literally specked with rangeless rifle 


‘clubs, a foolish and embarassing situa- 


tion. The only sensible thing to do is to 
first find a range, then organize the 
club. Heretofore the process has been 
reversed and the results obtained show 
the extent of the error. So let us start 
at the logical point, THE RANGE. 

A suitable locaticn consists of a fairly 
level piece of ground backed by a hill 
high. enough to stop’ the few stray shots 
that occasionally slip by the bullet trap 
immediately behind the target, and in 
picking out a spot keep in mind the fol- 
lowing pcints: 

1—SAFETY: As the extreme range 
of the .22 caliber long-rifie cartridge is 
%ths of a mile, make sure that a house 
is not located behind the hill that con- 
stitutes the natural backstop. Also care- 
fully “post” the property to prevent peo- 
ple from wandering into the beaten zone 
directly behind the targets. 

2—SIZE: While most of the firing 
will be at 50 and 100 yards, a 200-yard 
butt should also be available for long 
range work, and if possible have all the 
shooting done from one firing line, yet 
this is a matter that must be worked out 
to suit the individual characteristics of 
the site available. 

3—ACCESSABILITY: Do not con- 
sider a site that can not be easily reached 
by trolley from the city, or within rea- 
sonable walking distance if the club is 
located in a town.. Never for a moment 
forget that the entire.success of the un- 
dertaking depends on having the range 
located at a point that can be easily and 
conveniently reached. 

4—ACCOMMODATIONS: A perman- 
ent camp near the firing line is a great as- 
set, as many of the shooters will want to 
spend their week-ends and vacations on 
the range, and during a match the camp is 
valuable to accommodate the range force. 

5—EQUIPMENT: In the beginning 
all that is required are three simple 
frames for holding paper targets, stepped 
off from the firing point at three dis- 
tances. One at 50 feet for the use of be- 
ginners, and two others at 50 and 100 
yards. Put up 5 to 10 targets at a time 
and spot all the shots from the firing 
line with a telescope resting on a stand 
beside the shooter. This will be sufficient 
to start the club going, and the range 
house, covered firing points, bullet traps, 
and the 200-yard pit can be installed dur- 
ing the ccurse of the season. 

6—ARMS: Rifles similar to those 
used at the indoor ranges. 

7—OFFICERS: In selecting a range 
site and working out the required equip- 
ment it is necessary to secure the serv- 
ices of some experienced shot who knows 
the game, as the two things that alone 
can make a successful club possible is a 
place to shoot and a man capable of di- 
recting the club’s activities. 

Now is the time to locate a range and 
start things going and if any immediate 
and special advice is required, write .us 
and all the necessary information will be 
sent you. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 193) 


ing straight up, and as he blew and 
hissed, the end of his tail vibrated rap- 
idly. I never saw a rattler in action or 
heard one rattle, but the little wiggle he 
had in his tail was much like the action 
of rattlers I have heard about, and con- 
vinced me that he was actually imitating 
one. 
G. R. Cary, Oklahoma. 


NATIONAL GAME CONFERENCE 


HE sixth National Conference of the 
American Game Protective Associa- 
tion was held in New: York on March 
first and second: Each year this event 
is eagerly looked forward to by an in- 
creasing number of sportsmen and this 
year it was attended by an unusually 
large and representative number of men. 
Many papers of interest were read and 

a number of resolutions effecting the 
future welfare of our game were passed. 
The conference wound up with a dinner 
that was attended by some 400 sports- 
men from all parts of the United States. 
William L. Finley showed some rare 
moving pictures of wild game which were 
especially interesting in that they showed 
the intimate home life of our wilderness 
friends and were commendable because of 
the absence of any suggestion of killing 
so often depicted in scenes of hunting. 


DR. HARRY GOVE 


EADERS of FoREST AND STREAM will 
learn with regret of the death of Dr. 
Harry Gove, the well known writer 
on angling topics, which occurred on 
January 29, 1920, at his home in St. An- 
drews, N. B. Dr. Gove will be remem- 
bered as the author of a number of au- 
thoritative articles on fly tying. A re- 
cent letter from an old friend of Dr. Gove 
contains the following lines—“I was with 
him a great deal during his last illness 
and he asked me to write to you after he 
had gone and tell you that he had passed 
over, and wanted to say “Good-bye” to all 
the boys. Many a good turn he did for 
me and for poor people whom I asked 
him to take care of in sickness. He made 
a good deal of money but spent it as fast 
as it came and I do not believe there. was 
a doctor in the land who did more for 
people who were hard up, and never sent 
in a bill for his services.” 


RIFLE NOTE 


HE Gun and Rifle Department of the 

Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited has been formed into a subsi- 
diary company, the proprietorship of 
which will remain with the parent com- 
pany. This Subsidiary Company will be 
known as “B.S.A. Guns Limited,” as 
from January 1, 1920. 

In future all communications regard- 
ing B.S.A. Arms should be addressed to 
and all remittances made payable to 

“B.S.A. GUNS LIMITED,” 

Small Heath, Birmincham, England. 
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Not game—but part of the lure of the 
wild just the same—and worthy of your 


Kodak Cartridges. 


Lf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Ze Kodak City 
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us 


boot Ror aettiinag 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 


quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 


Hyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a@ catalog. 
W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Tarps 


for 


Protection and wear are what 
you want in tent and waterproof 
covering. 

These qualities you will find_in 
United States Tent products. The 
material and workmanship that go 


into these goods have won the ap- 
proval of thousands of sportsmen. 


Large scale production assures you of 
wide choice and right prices. Ask for our 
latest catalog. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 
229 No. Desplaines St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


LOUIS RHEAD’S 
NEW DEMON DARTER MINNOWS 


are the FIRST and ONLY deadly BAITS ever 
made that equally seduce TROUT, BASS, 
PIKE and SALMON —Sizes 114 to 5 inches long. 


Send for list of Tiny Brook Trout-Fly-Rod Baits. 
LOUIS RHEAD -: 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘and at night the heat of t 
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OUTFIT FOR THE TRAIL 


WHAT TO TAKE ALONG WHEN YOU GO — 
FOR A WEEK’S TRIP IN THE BIG WOODS 


By ERNST JONSON 


OULD you know the 
woods? Then go it 
alone. And go pre- 
pared to stay the 
night. In order to be 
able to spend several 
days and nights in 
the woods with com- 
fort, a well consid- 
ered outfit is essen- 
tial. 

It is easy to collect 

a wagonload of camp- 

ing things, but to get up an adequate 
outfit that you can carry with ease 
for several miles up a mountain trail is a 
problem which demands ingenuity and 
experience. 

If a tent is to be carried on the trail 
it must be light, it must be as small as 
possible, and of the lightest material that 
can be made rain-proof. The smallest 
one-man tent is an “A” tent 6 ft. long, 
4 ft. wide at one end 1 ft.’8 in. wide at 
the other end; the height at each end 


being equal to the width. If this tent is. 


made to open at both ends, it also can be 


used as a shelter tent by raising one side © 


almost into the plain of the other side. 
Thus the sun is admitted during the day, 


flected onto the sleeper, ping him 
warm through the coldest night. A tent 
of this type saves time in making camp 
because it ‘can be set up without poles or 
pegs. One end of the ridge-rope, which 
should be 25 ft. long, is tied to a tree, 
and the other end to brush. If strings 
30 in. long are substituted for the-usual 
becket loops, you can tie the tent down to 
roots, logs or brush, so that it is unneces- 
sary to cut pegs. A sod cloth adds great- 
ly to one’s comfort, for it keeps out» wind 
and insects.” The sod cloth is a strip 
8 in. wide, sewed into the bottom hem 
of the tent. Cut a slit in the sod and 
insert the sod cloth in it or, when this 
seems too laborious, load it down with 
sticks and stones. 

If the tent were made of the usual 
ten-ounce double-filling army duck, it 
would be too heavy to carry. A lighter 
material, therefore, must be used, but 
such a material would not be rain-proof 
unless it were treated in some way. Sail 
drilling, unbleached muslin, or balloon 
silk, if well filled with paraffine, makes a 
rain-proof tent. A 6 ft. by 4 ft. “A” 
tent of balloon silk will weigh only about 
4% pounds. 

To fill the fabric with paraffine, cut 
the wax into thin shavings and dissolve 
it in gasoline or benzine, using as much 
of the wax as the liquid will take into the 
solution. Stretch the tent and apply the 
solution with a flat paint brush. The 
work should be done in a warm place. 
Another way is to lay the tent on a table 
and rub it with a cake of paraffine until 
it has a uniform coating. Then melt the 
wax into the cloth with a warm flat-iron. 


fire is‘ re- ~ 


F you do not rest well at night, you will 
] not. enjoy the woods, and most people 

.need a good bed to get the most out of 
their night’s sleep. Where evergreens 
grow it is easy to make a comfortable 
bed. Cut branches, preferably of balsam 
or spruce, about 2 ft. long. First build 
up a pillow. Then lay a tier of branches 
with their tips over the pillow and their 
butt ends on the ground. Continue this 
process, laying tier upon tier, shingle- 
wise, until the bed is finished. Where 
suitable foliage is not available, it is 
well to carry a mattress cover of un- 
bleached .muslin. The cover should be 
2 ft. 6 in. wide and 6 ft..3 in. long, with 
the corners trimmed off at one end to fit 
the narrow end of the tent, and the other 
end left open. Fill this cover with some 
soft, dry material such as moss, grass or 


' leaves. 


Light, all-wool blankets wrapped tight- 
ly about the body, give the most warmth 
per pound of material. Closed sleeping 
bags do not fit-snugly and therefore they 
require more weight of blanket. In order 
to keep the blankets in place through the 
night, make youself a bed-cover of muslin 
to be wrapped about the body outside the 
blankets and to fasten up with loops and 
buttons, or with tying strings. If it is 
very cold, the bed cover should be long 
enough to form a hood over the head with 
one thickness of blanket. Inthe East, 
during thé month of October, four single 
blankets with a muslin cover will gen- 
erally be enough. The weight of this 
bedding will be about.10 pounds. 

If one.goes into the woods for more 
than a day or two, such foods as steaks, 
potatoes, canned soup, white bread and 
fresh fruit are too heavy and too bulky 
to carry. One must then be satisfied with 
dry. food. The following supplies will 
last one week. 


Baking powder % 
Eggs, seven.. 


Sausages ... Peaches, dried 
Cheese Raisins 
Chocolate ... Cinnamon ... 


Total weight about 


| 

Baking powder, eggs, butter and milk 
should be carried in tins. Self-sealing 
tins should be used for butter and milk. 
The rest of the supplies pack well in 
muslin bags tied with a tape sewed to 
the bag. The work of cooking may be 
reduced by substituting dry bread and 
cakes. for flour. 

For cooking utensils, take two or three 
small aluminum pails, 4 to 5% in. in 
diameter, with detachable handles, so 
that they will nest. Also bring a small 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 220) 
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Any book pyblished 


on or about dogs can 
be obtained through 


Forest and Stream 
Book Department 


Prices mentioned for 
books listed below 
include postage to 
any address in the 


United. States, Can- 


ada or Mexico. 


Uilies otherwise 
mentioned all books 
are cloth bound. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


ORDER YOUR DOG BOOKS 


Title 


Airedale (cartridge board) 

Airedale, Setter and Hound 

Airedale Terrier 

All About Airedales (cloth) 1.60 

Amateur Dog Book (cartridge board) 

American Hunting Dog 

Animal Breeding 

Borzoi, The 

Bob, Son of Battle 

‘Bull Terrier 

Diseases of the Dog 

Diseases of the Tear and Their Treat- 
ment 

Dissection of the Dog 

Dog, The 

Dog Lovers Companion 

Dog Stars 

Dogs and Men 

Dogs of Boytown 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries 

Dogtown 

Dogs in Health and Disease 

Dumb-Bell of Brookfield 

Everything About Dogs (cloth) 1.60 

First Aid to Dogs 

Fox Hound 

Fox Terrier 


Gulliver the Great 
Hunting Dogs 
Jan, a Dog Romance 


FOREST and STREAM ¢eoox vert.) 


a oett ae “OP 


Author 


W. Bruette 
W. H. Miller 
W. Haynes 
R. M. Palmer 
Bruette 

Miller 


W. H. 
Thos, * Shaw 


J. B. Thomas 

A. Ollivant 

W. Haynes 

H. Dalziel 

=, G. Muller and 
. Glass 

. C. Bradley 
Watson 


(paper) 


O’Connor 
ote Merwin 
‘A. Dyer 


pastes Soh 
right 

Saints 

. T. Foote 


t G. Eberhard (paper) 


Price 
$1.00 


1.50 
1.25 
1.10 

-50 
2.50 
1.75 


1,25 
1.60 
1.25 


50 


6.00 
3.50 
3.00 
1.00 
1.50 

75 
1.50 


1.60 
1.50 
3.50 
2.00 


1.10 


1.00 
1,25 
1.25 


1.75 
1,00 
1.75 


Title 


Jim, the Story of Backwoods Police 
Dog 

pene Diseases 

ennel Secrets 

Lad, the Story of a Collie 

Modern Breaking (cartridge b’d) 1.00 

Modern Kennel Record (leather) 


Nursing vs. Dosing 

Only a Dog 

Pets for Pleasure and Profit 
Pierrot, a Dog of Belgium 
Poilu, a Dog of Roubaix 
Pointer and Setter in America 
Practical Dog Breeding 


Scally, the Story of a Perfect Gen- 
tleman 

Seen ae Irish Terriers 

Scout, d Cross and Army Dogs - 

Slee “the Story of a’ Dog 

Story of Scotch 

rae the eens. grog of a Dog 

To Your to Mine 

Toy 

Toy Dogs 

Training and Handling the Dog 

Training the Bird Dog 

Training the Hunting Dog 

Training the Dog 

War Dog, The 


Zanoza, the Thrilling Story of a Rus- 
sian Wolfhound 


ORDER FROM 


Author 


Cc. G. D. Roberts 
Ashmont 
Ashmont 

A, P. Terhune 
W: Bruette> (cloth) 
S, T. Hammond 

B, W. -Snifith 

A. H. Verrill 

W. A. Byer * 

E. Atkitisonn i 

A. F. Hochwait 

W. Haynes 


I, Hay 


: F Joes 

. F. Jager 

J. Muir 

E. A. Mills 

E. Talbot 

L. N. Kinnecut 

Mrs. L. Williams 
Mrs, N. Lytton 
B. Waters 

. B. Whitford 
. Waters 

. S. Lemmon 


. Peple 
. G. Kirk 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 
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THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
FLY ROD MINNOW 


EE RE EA EE EEE TIRE EEE BRC IE SA ERIS 


Looks like a ‘real live minnow and wiggles 
and wobbles like one in distress. Has no 
planes, wings or freak shape. Just the real 
minnow shape. It casts easily and can be 
lifted without making a splash or straining 
the rod. It has natural minnow colors. 
It is the only one that has all of these ‘ab- 
solutely necessary qualifications. It has no 
small screw eyes to work loose and pull out. 
It is, in fact, the perfect fly rod minnow. 
Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
- Yellow Perch, Red Head, All Yeliow, 

1 Red, All White. Three sizes: Large 
con 2% in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; and 
Trout Size, 1% in. 

Price Each, 50c. 

Four in Handy Vest Pocket Box, $2.00. 


Send stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. S§. 
36 So. California Ave. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Chicago, I1l 


The superiority of the Edward 
vom Hofe Tackle is acknowledged 
by all anglers no matter how 
widely they may differ on the 
styles and patterns to use. When 
the question of quality comes up 
there is never a doubt about the 
stability of our Tackle. 

On this job with surplus energy 
since 1867 and we know how to 
make it right. 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


112 Fulton Street New York City 


“oreeesgHEEMTEANTTNT ANNE 


Insist on the GENUINE 


Hildebrandt 


Spinners 
They Catch Fish 
See them at your dealers 


The John J. Hildebrandt Compeny 
Logansport : 
=O 


i 
= 
= 
j 
= 


i) 


Fels, Mink, eames and 
Catch Fish, othek for Hoaring annals 
n large numbers: with = 


alvan nized Wire ‘Trap, It 
ja Bay chiens mike a fy rap cal catches flies ein 
all sizes. rite for descriptiv epeieet list, and free 
booklet on ‘pout bait known for ng all kinds 
of fish. J.F. ° ° Mo. 


SALMON FISHING 


Splendidly situated Camp, and about 3 miles best Salmon 
and Sea Trout fishing in New Brunswick, to lease for 
season 1920 or periods thereof. Camp completely equipped 
with every camping comfort. Automobile from station to 
Camp in 30 minutes. Good Cooks and Guides available. 
For particulars apply to 


JAMES B. H. STORER 


BATH N. B., CANADA 
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HUNTING THE TAKIN 


A SEARCH FOR A.RARE SPECIMEN OF BIG GAME 
IN THE MOUNTAIN FASTNESS OF WESTERN CHINA 


By MASON MITCHELL 


O the sportsman, West- 
ern China offers at- 
tractions that hardly 
any other country can 
equal. Unlike Africa, 
it is difficult to find, 
and harder to. reach 
the habitat of desired 
specimens of rare big 
game, but when once 
the hunter has _ suc- 
ceeded in killing what 
he has sought, the long 

travel, privations, expense and time oc- 
cupied in getting to the ground are all 
forgotten in the joy of securing a speci- 
men that has seldom, if ever, been shot by 
an American or European sportsman. 
Hence the following short account of a 
trip from Chungking, China, to the Tibe- 
tan border for the animal called the takin 
(Burdorcas taxicolor). In Chinese it is 
known as the ya-nu (wild ox). Since I 
have been living in Chungking I have met 
several British sportsmen who have come 
out from England in quest of this animal 
which no one except Tibetans or Chinese 
hunters had ever killed. The efforts of 
the foreigners were fruitless, owing prin- 
cipally to their not having good inter- 
preters of Chinese, as the language dif- 
fers materially in almost all of the 18 
Provinces; also to the fact they were 
unable to procure good hunters and dogs 
in the district they selected to hunt in. 

Entire Western China, 1,000 miles 
from the sea coast, is mountainous, and 
composed of mighty ranges that extend 
through Tibet. There are no roads on 
which a vehicle can travel. Footpaths 
only extend over the mountains, where 
ponies or mules or chairs carried by the 
native coolies, are the only means of 
transportation. 

The Yangste river is the main water- 


way into Central China. On this river 
steam navigation is possible to Ichang, 
1,000 miles from Shanghai. Above this 
to Chungking, a distance of 500 miles, 
the boats are hauled by a band of track- 
ers through. the rapids and gorges 
against a current that at places has a 
speed of 15 miles an hour. 

From my residence in Chungking I 
traveled overland 21 days due Westward, 
crossing three ranges 10,000 to 13,000 
feet in height, affording scenery only 
equalled by the Alps or the Rockies, to 
the mountain town of Ta-chien-lu which 
is at an altitude of 8,400 feet, facing the 
snow-capped peaks of Tibet. There, as 
per previous arrangement, hunters and 
dogs were in readiness to escort me 
farther up the mountains to a height of 
12,000 or 15,000 feet, which is the habitat 
of the takin. 

This animal is feared by the native 
hunters. He is vicious and will charge 
and butt if pressed. On level ground 
the danger would not be so great, but 
when on a steep mountain side or per- 
haps dangerously near a high cliff, such 
as the takin usually select for their 
abode, the hunter is in a poor position 
to have a savage 800-pound animal come 
on under full steam, intent on smashing 
him off the face of the earth. 

A favorite mode of the native hunters 
in capturing the takin is to spread a slip 
noose of strong hair rope on the narrow 
edge of a cliff, around which they know 
the runway of the animal lies. On be- 
ing caught in the rope its struggles for 
release commence and generally end in 
its backing over the side and hanging 
itself. 

The second day after leaving Ta-chien- 
lu we had reached an altitude of over 
12,000 feet. Being in the middle of May 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 219) 


Takin shot by Mr. Mitchell in Western China 
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The Assry & ImMpriz 
Centennial Catalog 


F you contemplate buying a single 

item of tackle this season—and you 
are desirous of having that item the best 
of its kind—you must have the Abbey 
& Imbrie Centennial catalog. With it 
you can not err as to quality. Without 
it you may. 


@ The Abbey & Imbrie catalog is above 
all things practical—and never more so 
than in this Centennial year. From cover 
to cover it is a guide to angling satisfac- 
tion—a handbook of tackle data so com- 
plete and authoritative that it goes beyond 
the province of a catalog and becomes 
an essential factor in the plans of every 


FOREST AND STREAM 


CENTENNIAL 
i a 
TS 


angler who demands results. Any full 
description of Abbey & Imbrie tackle is 
necessarily a treatise on angling in all 
its phases. 

@Inasmuch as the employment ot 
angling skill—and its rewards—admit- 
tedly depend ‘so much. upon tackle of 
reliable quality, the successful sportsman 
must first be a successful chooser of equip- 
ment. He cannot be anything else with 
the Abbey & Imbrie catalog. 


@Make your application now. The 
price—in order to confine the edition 
to those most genuinely interested in 
it—is ten cents. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray &F Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 WARREN STREET, New York City 
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IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR 





















No. 1 Fi2e*#8e0te! Woot Tennis Socks in white, 
white, acide court sr ond 1.50 
No, 15 Me2’s Finest Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 
heather (without fest @e a eis ns | SoD 
No. 20 vane waite wun ouieed 3.00 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair .. 

























$5.75 


NEW PATENT 
COMBINATION POCKET 
hy GO” ENIFE & REVOLVER 


Zz Not merely a novelty but 
Teally a useful ‘‘gunknife.’’ 


In service an ingenious re- 
volver and one of the best hunting knifes made. Shoots 
real 22 calibre cartridges or blanks. Excellent for 


HUNTER, FISHER OR DEFENSE 


purposes. Always reliable and safe. Cannot 
itself—just as safe, as any safety revolver. 
blade, handle, nickel plated. 

When closed, 3% in. long. Cartridge chamber and 
trigger when not in use lie concealed in knife handle, 
just like knife blade. The price is $5.75. Send One 
Dollar ($1.00) and the remainder, $4.75, you pay upon 
receipt of the knife (C. O. D.). 


UNION SALES 
429 East 16th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


off by 
een steel 


Dept. 10 


«WHY did Dad Palmer catch so many 15 and 20 inch Trout 
the last two years in the San Gabriel River, in 
California. Here’s the reason!” 








Cork Bodies <—— 


Hoppers are 50 cents each, $3.60 per doz. 
Millers are 40 cents each, $2.60 per doz. 

Manufactured by M. M. PALMER 
119 West Washington St., 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Knit your 
own fish 
nets 


‘All kinds of fish nets, hammocks, etc., may be 
easily and quickly made, with my illustrated in- 
structions before you. 21 photographs show you 
how. Also gives you more information about_the 
use of nets than has ever been published. Com- 
plete instructions, wire netting needle, mesh blocks 
and 4 balls of twine, for $1.50 postpaid. 

Clayton Net. Company. 
43 N. Main St., Altoona, Kans. 


FISHING MAY FIRST 


Cold Spring Camps, Aver?i;'Vt: 


Trout! Salmon! Lakers! Aurealas! 
Best Fishing in the State! 

Five lakes, miles of streams. Good old guides. Main 

camp, twelve cabins, open fires. A) table we are proud 

of. No Mosquitoes nor Black Flies. Accessible to auto- 

mobiles, 20 min, from Colebrook, N. H. 75 min. 

White Mts. References in your city. Write us. 2lst 


season, 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. : 











. 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 
OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS—CHAPTER TWO 


By THOMAS TRAVIS 


T last our dream was 
coming true. Out of 
despair of ever real- 
ly seeing the wild at 
close ‘range we had 
come right into the 
middle of it under 
the guidance of 
Charlie Cremin by 
way of the lovely 
Tobique. For already 
we had seen. deer, 
moose, mink and 

muskrat within paddle’s length from us, 

moose so close that we could reach from 
the canoe and touch his hide, and that 
on our first day out. 

You know what I mean when I say 
we wondered whether it would ever hap- 
pen again. You know the feeling when 
you have landed one big salmon, or shot 
a great bull—that scepticism that grips 
you and whispers, “You’ve had all the 
luck that’s coming to you. It can’t be 
done again.” 

We packed up, however, and happily 
started on our way. We had a long pull 
ahead, poling all the way; and no man 
can average more than two miles an 
hour poling a loaded canoe up a rapid 
river. And we had to pole every yard, 
which made a three or four day’s trip 
on the Tobique alone. 

So on we went in silence, threading 
our way up rapids, sometimes stopping 
to cut a passage through trees fallen 
across the stream, or again, pushing 
carefully under a giant bole and among 
the huge branches of an overhanging 
birch. 

Nor did we go far before we put up 
more deer, all within easy rifle shot, but 
either too far. or too quick for a good 
camera pose. In fact, some of the finest 
pictures of. the whole trip were these, 
the ones we jumped as we rounded a 
bend, If only hand and camera had been 
quick enough to catch them,—one for 
example of a doe and two fawns that 
leaped right across the river in foaming 
bounds, graceful as a swallow’s flight, 
the little fawns plunging up to the neck 
where their mother was scarcely knee 
deep in a hole. 

As we rounded a point, came a snort 
and a smashing. Then, right across the 
stream, not twenty feet from us a full- 
horned buck plunged in magnificent 
bounds that sent the water flying, till 
with a final leap he disappeared in the 
hiding thicket. Again a huge crane, ris- 
ing from some marsh grass, or a fish 
hawk surging down into the clear waters 
after trout,—or a mink dropping into 
the stream witha flop, and swimming 
like a furry snake right past the canoe. 





All of us were alert, but again the - | 
clouds began to form thick, and rain - 
came on, making snap ‘shots impossible. ~ 


So we put into an old log cabin once be- 
longing to the Tobique Salmon Club, and 


there building up a great fire, prepared 
to spend the night. 

While the guides were getting things 
in order, we went out to pick berries for 
dessert, big lucious fruit hanging in 
clusters on the raspberry bushes. Then 
we cast a fly for some fresh trout for 
supper, and soon had a dozen little fish 
running about three-quarters of a pound 
each. 

As we sat eating supper we could see 
where the deer hdd worn a path clear to 
the door of our cabin. A rabbit hopped 
out of the thicket and sat watching us, 
ears cocked up and nose twitching as 
though he saw some joke in us and was 
trying to control his risibles. The moon 
came up big and clear above the storm 
clouds, 4nd we slept that night in cosy 
comfort, our first night in the wilds. 


RIGHT and early we started again, 

for the wilds were calling us. Just 

above camp we came on our first 
deer, but could not get within camera 
range,—fifty feet at most. A flock of 
sheldrakes were flapping up the river 
ahead of us, and as the light glinted on 
them from beneath the forest trees when 
they rounded some distant bend, one 
could easily have thought them a huge 
sea-serpent for, strung out as they were, 
and flapping on the water, they looked 
like an undulating snake of huge dimen- 
sions, splashing its way in haste up 
stream. _ 

Two more deer we saw standing with- 
in easy rifle range, but too far away 
from the camera: They. were in the 
ruddy coat of summer, hence more easily 
seen than when they take the grayer 
coat of fall. But our sheldrake friends 
were flapping out a wild alarm all the 
way up the stream. Nor would they be 
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One that didn’t get away 
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Go Fishing Without Rowing 


No more blistered hands—no more aching arms and back 
—no more tugging away at oars and paddles until the 
perspiration oozes from every pore in your body. Rowing 
—the biggest joy-killer that ever tagged a fisherman is 
banished by the use ofa — 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 
attached to the stern of your boat. It pivots up and down and side- 
wise. It steers by swinging propeller to either side, Propeller 
automatically rises over obstructions. The propeller is weedless in 
every sense of the word. Goes through weeds like an eel. And no 
Speed matt2r how shallow the water—if the boat will float, the Liberty 
or Drive will drive it. Weight, 72 pounds. Speed, 2 to 9 miles an hour. 
iat mpeetn parva Get the dope on this motor. Ask your dealer. : If he can’t supply 
‘siashiead tne ane * you, write for catalog. Wealso build inboard motors 2% to 30 H. P. 
neutral mo- Ask for special catalog if interested. Tell length, beam and draft of 
tor remains boat to be powered. 
running . : 
The Caille Perfection 
atpier. Motor Company 
Equipped with tine 204 Caille Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


starting device. 
Nocranking. Has 
magneto in fly- 
wheel. Aluminum 
water-cooled ex- 


haust. Ask forcat- 
alog and prices. 


Complete with 
Battery Ignition 


CAILLE 


Mctors for Rowboats 


Magneto Ignition $20 Extra 
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Tough 
Strong 


Durable 
Invisible in Water 


“_T am using a No. 4-6-ft. 
Joe Welsh Leader 4 years 
and yesterday landed a 6- 
Ib. Rainbow Trout. a 
Your leader is worth 10 
times the price I paid for it.” 


Live Dealers Sell Them Everywhere. 
If Yours Can’t Supply You, Send 
25c for 3-ft. Sample 


Exclusive Agent 
United States and Canada 


Farmer Burns and Frank ae 
See 
a at a 


kwos! ‘Heddon 
Bait Casting Reels 


on" Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish!’ 
Jas, Heddon's Sons _iiy 
Dowagiac, Mich, 
3. WESTERN —, 
(DUDE RANCH 
summer resort is located on the eae River in the 


Cabinet Range of the Rocky Mountains in Montana and 
— some of the best fishing and hunting in the 


Good saddle horses and fine trails and roads, every 
mile a pleasure; private cabins and tents; board and 
sacdle horse by day or month. Spring bear hunting 
@ specialty; all other big game in season, Write to 
J. WESTERN WARNER, HUNTER AND GUIDE 

LIBBY, MONT. 


~— 


ZS ~ Hunters - - Trappers- Sportsmen! 


E supply 

Wi Fane eae guns, ammunition, fur’ 

g ered a 
end addresses. } 
Speen posted and save from 10 to 40% 

you buy, send us your name 
wil Deets cover regsrton fee for one year, 
_SPORTSMEN'S SERVICE BUREAU’ 


. _Newerk, NJ. 


_» Gaoton S Street _ 
‘The Frankfort 


THE MILAM Kentucky Reel” 


Since 1839, 81 years, the Milams 
have been making the celebrated 
YY” Reel in the same 
location, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of eetonce is put 
into their reels today. 
Let us send you. ns booklet 
B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Street Frankfort, Ky. 


Live Decoys:- 
Raise your own decoys for next year. Orders booked now 
for eggs next spring from trained genuine English call 
ducks; best decoys on the market; are small and tame. 
Demand far exceeds the supply. Eggs, $6.00 per 13. 
Also guaranteed pure bred wild mallards, $4.75 per pair; 


' extra ducks, $2.75 each. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM, St. Charles Ill. 


denied. Crept we never so quietly, they 
Saw us, and splashed their way, half a 
mile in front, to tell everybody that an 
invasion had come. Then rain again, so 
we put in at Aaron More’s camp, and 
made ourselves cosy, where moose horns, 
hides, and all the plunder of a deep 
woods camp, with its log walls, its traps, 
told us we were getting further into the 


wilds. ¢ 


Here we had our first taste of salmon 
fishing on the Tobique. After an early 
supper, we dropped down in the gather- 
ing twilight to the pool below and in ten 
minutes hooked our first fish, a grilse of 
about five pounds. 

And thereby hangs a tale that may be 
of interest to those who propose to fish 
in New Brunswick waters. 

In outfitting, the rod man of one of 
New York’s biggest sporting goods shops 
had insisted that a grilse rod was plenty 
big enough for fishing in New Bruns- 
wick. Said he, “If you were going up 
into New Foundland it would be dif- 
ferent.” 

Some silent voice however, urged me to 
take a real salmon rod. And this eve- 
ning on the Tobique I blessed that voice. 

The grilse was brought to net, the fly, 
leader and line carefully overhauled, and 
another trial made. In five minutes we 
were fast to a fifteen-pound salmon, leap- 
ing, twisting, diving in the clear, trans- 
jucent waters. We tried to photograph 
him leaping, but the light conditions 
were poor. And at last, after twenty 
minutes of strenuous, thrilling sport he 
was brought to the net. 

One word about hunting with the cam- 
era in the Northern wilds, even in sum- 
mer time: IF YOU WANT REAL PIC- 
TURES OF BIG GAME, MAKE A SPE- 
CIAL STUDY OF THE LIGHT. 

For example, take a good light-meter. 
Suppose the day is faint-sunny and you 
are trying to take a photo of a moose 
twenty feet away, and in clear view at 
the edge of the-river. Say you. have a 
speedy lens and a speedy film. Set your 
light meter, and then sit up and take 
notice. You think that light is fine. You 
can see every hair on your moose, even 
the flies on his nose. You are positive 
of a fine photo. But look at your meter. 
With your biggest aperture wide open 
you need at least one tenth of a second, 
and with your smallest, for detail, you 
need SIX SECONDS! 

Now take a squint at that fact. A 
snap shot can not be taken slower than 
one twenty-fifth! What’s the answer? 

If you take a snap, you won’t get him. 
If you take a tenth second exposure, re- 
member he is shaking the flies off his 
ear, wiggling his nose, shivering his 
sides, tossing his head,—so your photo is 
blurred. A professional photographer 
snorts and says, “Impossible.” But that 
doesn’t get you pictures. So remember, 
—pray for the light, remember that even 
in summer time there in the wilds, among 
the trees and at the edge of them, the 
light is weak. Pray for the light, but 
take pictures anyhow! When you get 
your moose standing with the light 
streaming on him, or out in the middle 
of river or pool, thank God and take pic- 
tures. But anyhow take pictures—to- 
ward the light, in the light, inside out, 
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upside down, take pictures. Get the 
speediest lens you have, get lots of films, 
then take lots of pictures. One out of 
five will come gloriously from the fog and 
disappointment to cheer your soul.”When 
he is in shadow, step out in the open 
with your camera on him, he will often 
stand quietly, petrified with surprise 
with you ten feet away. That gives you 
your time. Use your gun knowledge and 
aim by feeling, never mind about your 
finder. Aim, shoot, violate all rules, step 
in on him and talk to him. You will find 
the big game so funny that often you can 
walk right up to him in the open and 
take a time exposure while he stands 
there gaping at you. 


O come back to the salmon and the 
big rod. We landed the fifteen 
pounder and got a picture of a sort. 

Five minutes later I got a rise that sent 
my heart pounding into my throat. 

Tobique in there is about seventy-five 
feet broad, and right over the spot my 
fly touched, a huge salmon rose, leaped, 
and fell with a splash that sounded as if 
the fat woman of the circus had fallen 
overboard. 

For a time he wouldn’t come again, but 
I fished. The rest got tired and went to 
camp, but I fished on. Only my little 
girl of ten stayed by me, enthusiastic as 
ever. 

That salmon rose with a smash like a 
torpedo, doubled down with the fly and 
was hooked so hard I could feel every 
thrill of its body as it worked. 

You know Tobique is simply a tiny 
stream, almost a creek, connected with a 
series of pools. In the river are snags 
and trees and all sorts of obstructions. 
And here I was with a ten-year old girl, 
a canoe, and a big salmon in a rushing 
torrent. 

Around that pool I held him, and with 
every bit of strength the line and rod 
would stand, being pulled literally along 
by that fish. I gave him the full butt, 
and that splendid rod bowed in a huge, 
quivering arc that sent thrills of joy 
through me. We fought it out. For I 
knew if I let him get out of that pool I 
was helpless to follow. No man could 
manage canoe and rod in that wilderness 
of rushing water, snag and tree, with 
dark coming on apace. But I had ten 
minutes of fisherman’s paradise with a 
fish too strong to be held. He pulled me 
along the beach from the top of the pool 
to the lower edge, with every ounce of 
strength that was in the rod and line. 
Then in the shallows at the foot of the 
pool, he heaved up, a full twenty-five 
pounds of silvery, fighting fish, wagged 
his mighty head, flurried up a puther of 
foam, and,—departed. 

My little girl in the canoe, with eyes 
shining said, “Oh, Daddy ... what a 
WHOPPER! I paddled and poled up to 
camp, with my tongue in the corner of my 
cheek, my heart pounding, and a vision 
of a real fish I shall not forget for some 
moons to come. So I say, if you go to 
New Brunswick, take the strongest sal- 
mon tackle you have, and then,—always 
have somebody with you to handle the 
boat so you can follow your fish. If 
Charlie Cremin had been in that cano° 
we might have had a fine fish. 
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Instead of a long, weary train ride—take your 
INDIAN. Instead of tiring yourself and wasting time 
in tramping through the forest—ride your INDIAN 
right to that favorite secluded spot and enjoy a full 
day of sport. 

No matter what your requirements may be, there’s an INDIAN 
model that will meet them. There’s the new INDIAN Scout 
Model G-20, for instance, the biggest achievement in the world 
of motorcycling in years. Light in weight, comfortable, power- 
ful, sturdy, simply controlled, this new model will take you 
anywhere at 55 miles an hour and at an average fuel consumption 
rate of 75 miles to the gallon. 


Call on your INDIAN dealer. Ask him for an 
immediate demonstration. Choose your model 
from the splendid 1920 INDIAN line today. 


Dept. 10 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


St ndan Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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REAL. CAMP COMFORT 


Write for Auto 
Kamp Catalog 


with YOUR OWN CAR 


NOW the complete joy of out- 

door life—with your camp 
pitched at the edge of a cool wood— 
a stone’s throw from a crystal-clear 
lake where an occasional hungry bass 
flops with a musical splash. 


The Auto-Kamp Trailer 


provides home comforts with camp life. 
Fully equipped tent, electric lights, two 
large beds with sagless springs and downy 
mattresses big enough for four people. 
Beds are high and dry—a full yard above 
the ground. 

Auto Kamp equipment also includes gaso- 
line stove, ice box, food compartments, etc. 
Folds compactly and trails easily behind 
any car, at any speed—over any kind of road. 
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S we landed, and’ pulled up the 
canoe, there was a giant moose 
standing in the shadows of the for- 

est, looming huge, fantastic in the twi- 
light, his antlers spreading afar, his soft, 
pendulous nose questing our scent. Then 
as we moved, he silently faded into the 
shadowland of the forest, silently, miracu- 
lously so, while I went in to a warm fire, 
to dream of the big salmon, and the big 
bull, which last I hoped to see again when 
the day dawned once more. But before | 
fell asleep, I tucked a broken fly in my 
inner hatband, and reflected that if | 
had not had a big rod, I should have 
missed my ten minutes paradise with the 
big one, lost my salmon line or broken 
the rod. A broken fiy is bad enough, but 
a broken rod and a lost line is worse. So 
when you go up Tobique, take the best 
camera, the best rifle, and the best rod 
you can get. The big stuff is there, the 
real wilds are there. And in the next 
chapter you shall see that fact to your 
own content. 


AUTO KAMP EQUIPMENT CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
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“MAKES EVERY MOTOR CAR A HOTEL 


YOUR 
FISH 


David Starr Jordan’s “Guide 
to the Study of Fishes” 


Recognized the world over as a most 
comprehensive and authoritative treat- 
ment of the subject. 


This great work, published in two cloth 
bound volumes of more than 600 pages 
each, contains hundreds of illustrations and 
is invaluable to anyone interested in fish 
or fishing. 


It describes the different species of fish in a 
manner that enables you to identify them. It 
tells of their life. and habits; how, when and 
where different species are caught. . . . How 
fish breathe, smell, taste and talk. It treats on 
migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 
the mythology of fishes: mermaid, monkfish, 
bishop-fish, sea-serpents, Its description of 
popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, 
perch, bass, swordfish, eel, gayling, blackfish, 
sand-darter, mullet, mackeral, herring, kingfish, 
halibut and other species; pond-skippers, cave- 
fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, trunk- 
fish and other species of freak fish too numerous 
to mention are fully descr‘bed. 


Packed ready for shipment these two volumes 
weigh, 10 pounds. Price, delivered te any - 
dress mn the United States, $12.00. Canadian 
orders subject to extra shipping charge and 
custom " fee. 
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(BOOK DEP’T) : * ry 
9 EAST 40th ST., N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 


“GoD MEDAL” 


Every where 


Wherever outdoor men go— 
into the North Woods—out into 
the big game country—fishing— 
hunting—exploring—you'll find 
Gold Medal, the logical camp 
furniture. 


For years the standard among 
campers and in government 
service; built light, strong, dur- 
able and compact; there is no 
better camp furniture, for nov- 
ice or veteran than Gold Medal. 


At Sporting Goods, Furniture 
and Hardware Stores and Tent 
Makers. 


Write for complete catalog 
and dealer's name. 


Gold Medal 
Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


1740 Packard Avenue 
Racine, Wis. 
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A VETERAN ANGLER 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ALCOLM A. SHIPLEY died a few 
days ago at his home in the Ger- 
mantown district of Philadelphia, in his 
73d year. 

Mr. Shipley belonged to a family en- 
gaged in the fishing tackle business for 
more than a century, and he personally 
did much for the development of light 
tackle and its acceptance as the right and 
sportsmanlike thing’ On the stream the 
observance of angling ethics counted for 
more with. him.than the overflowing bag. 

He was a real gentlemah-fisherman, 
skilful to a high degree and considerate 
toward his companions and toward the 
very fish he sought; cheerful if the day’s 
trip brought no fish. He never sat in an 
automobile festooned with a big catch 
of bass or trout to have his photograph 
taken or held a string of fish at arms 
length in front of him to magnify it in 


‘the eye of the camera. 


Some years ago he spent a day along 
the Perkiomen, favorite water with him. 
The humor of the erratic small-mouth 
bass did not run to taking flies, and 
when quitting time came Mr. Shipley 
had not had a strike. As he sat on the 
bank packing up his outfit there was a 
rush of fleeing minnows near shore, and 
a two-pound bass, driving hard after 
them, landed high and dry almost at his 
feet. Mr. Shipley carefully restored the 
bass to the water and reported at home 
that he had caught nothing. 

His casting was easy, graceful and 
powerful. I watched him one day as he 
extended his cast to reach the spot where 
a bass had swirled. “How much line 
out?” I called. He glanced at his reel 
and replied: “Why it’s all out.” He was 
casting offhand seventy-five feet of line 
and nine feet of leader. . 

WALTER DARLINGTON Penn. 
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SHIMMY WIGGLER, ‘2 or % oz,, 8Sc 


ORTENTAL WIGGLER, ‘2 or % 02., 


- $1.00. All Red, All White, or Red 
and White 


GLER, weight 
c 


LITTLE EGYPT WIG 
Yo 02., 75 


SKIDDER, weight ‘2 0z., 75¢ 
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Foss and Lowery after 
one round of the lake 


Conversion 
Lou Lowery 


ON E day last Fall word was passéd around that there was a string 
of bass on display at Brown’s drug store, and naturally being 
interested I decided to give them the “Once-over.” 


Ten, small-mouth bass were upon the counter, with the following inscription 
attached, “Caught by Al Foss in the Delaware River with an Al Foss Pork 


Rind Minnow.” 


This was interesting to me for I had failed so miserably when fishing with 


the Foss bait, — had become disgusted with it and placed it among some sou- 
venirs I was toteing around in my tackle box, believing it to be a cleverly advertised 
piece of “punk” and little dreaming that my failure with it might rest with me 


or my clumsy tackle. 


My curiosity was aroused, for if it was pos- 
sible for anyone to catch fish with the Foss 
baits, even the inventor himself, I. wanted ‘to 
see it done before I would believe it, so I 
hunted up Mr. Foss who readily agreed to stop 
over the next day and go out with me, caution- 
ing me, however, not to go unless I was pre- 
pared to scrap all my wooden plugs . and 
other lures. . 


I thought his conceit the limit, but was 
willing to be shown. 


Next morning found us at a small Lake 
near Deposit, N. Y. The day was bright, the 
water clear and still,—just the kind of a day 
that one seldom gets any fish. Under such 
conditions I figured that Foss had a surprise 
coming. 

I was the “Bird” to get the surprise, how- 
ever, for I have never seen so many bass caught 
before in such a short length of time. 


The result of our trip was thirty-eight small- 
mouth bass, the legal limit being taken to 
Deposit and placed on exhibition. 

It took me about ten minutes_to see that 
my failure with the Pork Rind Bait was onac- 
count of my crude tackle,—my rod was too 


heavy, my line (20 Ib. test) was about three 
times tco heavy and my reel was too rough. 
In fact, my whole outfit was too heavy to cast 
anything but a heavy wooden plug. 

I have learned the lesson of light tackle and 
have done as Mr. Foss said I would,—scrapped 
all my wooden plugs and will never again fish 
with a lure with more than one hook. 

If Mr. Foss could go out with every Angler 
as he did with me, there would be nothing but 
Foss baits. 

After Mr. Foss left I purchased a light out- 
fit, and immediately commenced to catch fish, 
catching one day thirteen bass to one caught 
by my friend, he using four different kinds of 
wooden plugs. He has since ordered one-half 
dozen Foss baits, 

At another time I caught fifteen pickerel 
and two perch and my companion never got 
a fish. 

I have never met Mr. Foss before nor since, 
and am making this statement in the interests 
of clean sport and to help my brother anglers 
to see the light as I have seen i 


(Signed) di Ed od 


The above, which is a sworn statement, leaves little to be said. Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows will catch fish 


if properly presented with proper tackle and a slight degree of skill. 


It is not claimed that merely having them in 


your tackle box will make fish climb into your boat and dig for ’em like a dog for a bone. 


Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


If yours is “dead from the neck up,” either hunt up a new dealer or send us his name and we'll supply yor 
- direct, Prices—Shimmy Wiggler, 85c, Oriental Wiggler, (1% or % oz.) all red, all white, or red and white, $1.00. 
Little Egypt Wiggler, 1% oz., 75c; Skidder, % oz., 75c; Bottle pork rind, 12 strips, 35c; (Bass, Musky & Fly 


Spinner sizes.) 


AL FOSS, 1712 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


35 $35 Sass, .Maaty 
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Don’t 
Wait for 
Warm 
Weather 


The golf course isn’t in good shape yet, 
the tennis courts are soft, the roads are 
muddy and it’s too cold on the water— 
but don’t stay inside waiting for warm 
weather. 


Don’t forego sport at any time of the year. 
Get out-of-doors. 


Go to Your Gun Club 
next Saturday Afternoon 


Thrilling! If you have never shot over a 
trap you will never know how thrilling. 
Don’t miss it. Trap-shooting will give 
you more real fun and sport, than you can 
imagine. 

There is a gun club near you—go and 
watch a shoot. Try your hand—and you'll 
shoot regularly. 


And to get the best results use a load that 
you candepend upon—the same, day in 
and day out. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


are fast, close-shooting, uniform. That is 
why they are used by seven out of every 
ten sportsmen—for 118 years the standard 
of America. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The First Sign of Spring 


SOME POINTS ON 
FLORIDA HUNTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 176) 


should preferably be open at both ends, 
for then, on hot nights, you can open up 
wide and have the benefit of whatever 
breeze there is. The “A” tent, while not 
possessing quite so much head room, 
size for size, as the wall tent, is a very 
comfortable shelter, and has the ad- 
vantage of being lighter in weight and 
not requiring so much rigging when it is 
pitched. A fly is a mighty handy thing 
to have along, but is not absolutely nec. 
essary if your tent is of good material. 

At one time I used home made bed- 
ding, my mattress being a heavy quilt 
doubled and sewed, quilt fashion, with a 
sail needle and heavy cord. However, I 
believe that the ideal bed consists of a 
6 pound Kapok mattress, a small pillow, 
a very light double blanket and a heavy 
double blanket. Roll these up in a 6’ x 7’ 
packcloth, tie the roll securely with a 
piece of sash cord, and you are fixed. 
Your spare clothing should be rolled up 
with your bedding, where it will be out 
of the way and protected during trans- 
portation. To make your bed more com- 
fortable, cut a supply of the ever plenti- 
ful palmetto fans and arrange them 
thus: make the layer about 18” at the 
head and 8” at the foot. Over this goes 
your packcloth and then your mattress. 

A kerosene lantern is the usual camp 
light, and a can of kerosene goes along 
in the wagon box. I also carry an army 
candle lantern to use in the tent, and 
find it excellent. 

A full sized axe, an _ engineer’s 
hatchet, a saw, and a shovel should all 
go into the wagon. They are all handy 
in the woods, and, as there is room for 
them, they should be taken along. Be 
sure and carry a few big nails. 

For preparing camp eats a nested 
cooking outfits beats anything I have 
ever seen. An aluminum outfit is to be 
preferred, but, where a bit of extra 
weight doesn’t matter, the retinned steel 
ones are sufficient, and far cheaper. I 
have read of hunters having trouble with 
the handles of the frying pans of a 
nested outfit. I have never experienced 
any with mine, but mv pans have the 
“Miller” style folding handle and not the 
detachable kind, which seems to be the 
troublesome one. 

I have an aluminum baker, to which 
I added a camp broiler, and an outfit for 
four persons; also a butcher knife, a par- 
ing knife, a cooking fork, a cooking 
spoon and two pans. After using it one 
time I discarded the small frying pan 
and the small cooking pot. Two pots 
and one frying pan have proved sufficient 
for my every need, and a folding canvas 
water bucket of three gallons capacity 
added to the outfit comes in much han- 
dier than the utensils I discarded. 

For packing my outfit I use the largest 
size fibre packing case obtainable, for 
the reason that I am then enabled to 
pack, in addition to the outfit, dish 
towels, mops, scouring powder, soap, and 
a bit of salt, pepper, spice, tea and a few 
other odds and ends. 

While most campers use the aluminum 
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reflector oven for baking purposes, I have 
yet to see one of them than can equal the 
old dutch oven, or for roasting meats. 
The great objection to the dutch oven 
is its weight and liability of breakage 
when dropped. But where weight does 
not count one should be taken along. 

My idea of a camp cven would be one 
made of heavy pressed steel, along the 
lines of the dutch oven. It should be 
about 12 inches in diameter and about 
8 inches in depth—two sections of 4 
inches each. One half should be slightly 
less in diameter than the other, for tel- 
escoping, which would allow the oven to 
be fitted over one end of the cooking out- 
fit and all pack into the fibre case. The 
smaller half to have flanged rims to in- 
sure a fit when set up, and there should 
be a roasting rack and a shallow bread 
pan included, while the top half should 
be sunken to allow coals to be heaped 
upon it as with the present heavy dutch 
oven. 


HERE are various ways of cooking 
Er over fires. My way is this: I carry 

two iron bars 30 inches long, by 
\% thick, by 1 wide. An inch from each 
end there is a 8-16 hole. When making 
camp I cut two green logs about three 
feet long and twelve inches in diameter. 
I square two sides which makes the logs 
flat on top and bottom. They are then 
placed parallel to each other far enough 
apart to allow the holes in the bars to be 
over their centers. The bars are placed 
about 6 inches apart, and a nail through 
each hole completes the job. 

For carrying grub I have an assort- 
ment of friction top tins and waterproof 
food bags, and to hold them I have built 
a couple of light wooden boxes. This af- 
fords good protection to the grub while 
in transit and takes up but a minimum 
of space in the wagon. 

No hunter should go into the woods 
without a medicine kit of some descrip- 
tion. Accidents are liable to happen, or 
sickness of some kind may seize some 
member of the party without warning. 
Then a good kit, and a knowledge of 
how to use it, stands you in good stead. 

In addition to the above, I have a spe- 
cial kit for use in treating a bite from a 
rattlesnake-or a cotton mouth moccasin. 
A description follows: A hypodermic 
and two extra points; a small vial of 1/30 
grain strychnia sulphate tablets; a vial 
of permanganate flour; a vial of plain 
distilled water, securely sealed; a lancet; 
a small roll of medicated gauze; a small 
roll of adhesive tape; a cord for use as a 
tourniquet and a nitrate of silver stick 
compose the contents of the kit, which, 
itself, is a small wooden box 5x 2x1% 
inches, and which, when filled, is wrapped 
in oiled silk and securely tied. 

The method to be employed in treating 
a bite is as follows: With the lancet, 
cut to the bottom of the fang wounds to 
encourage free bleeding. Then inject a 
solution of permanganate directly into 
it, or, better still, rub the flour directly 
into the cut. The permanganate will 
oxidize the poison before it has time to 
get in its deadly work. The strychnia 
sulphate tablets are for use in case the 
victim’s heart action becomes weak, when 
one should be swallowed. The tourniquet 
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You Wanted 7 
Now You Can Get It 


Slew sportsmen of this country wanted a better 
pistol for the woods, touring and protection. 
They wanted the same high standard which had 
gone with their Remington rifles and shotguns, and 
they did the most natural thing—asked Remington 


to produce it. 
emingto 
Rete 
for Shooting Right 


The Remington Pistol uses the .380 cartridge—one with plenty of 
stopping power. Three safety features— automatic grip, thumb- 
operated lever, and lock which prevents firing cartridge remaining 
in chamber after magazine is removed. Easy to aim, as it fits the 
hand correctly. Seven cartridges in magazine and one in chamber 
ready for instant use. 


Exactly the pistol you would expect from an organization which 
had produced most of the practical arms and ammunition improve- 
ments for over one hundred years. Sold by more than 88,000 
Remington dealers in every part of the United States. 


Send for .380 Pistol Folder. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Ine. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition 
in the World 


Woolworth Building New York City 
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Mark Arie 
Shooting 


Hercules 


ae Ge 


7 oe 1919 high amateur 
season’s average was 
won by Mark Arie. 


His season’s average of 
.9780% on 2920 registered 
targets establishes a new 
world’s record. 


In addition he had the unpar- 
alleled average of .9822% on his 
last 2370 targets. 

Mr. Arie’s long run of 453 
targets, 422 of which were reg- 
istered, established a new world’s 
long run record for an amateur. 


To improve YOUR score shoot 


HERCULES 
POWDERS _ 


INFALLIBLE 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
1009 Orange Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 


J, KANNOFSRY cits Stowe 


ore than one shot 
It gives you — SWALLOW 


Also doubles the 


fun of shooting. Send 


book of humorous shooting expe- 


riences with Maxim Silencer. 


Price, 22 cal., $6.00. You can 


attach it 
to rifle 
yourself. 


| &¢ 


and manufacturer of artificial ae | a specialty. ani- 


mals and manufacturing pupeess 
Send for prices. ‘All kinds o bende: oat ae 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET 


NEW YORK 
Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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should be applied at seme point above 
the wound immediately and before any- 
thing else is done, but should not be al- 
lowed to remain tight indefinitely. It 
should be loosened and tightened from 
time to time. The nitrate of silver stick 
is for cauterizing, if necessary, while the 
gauze, etc., is for dressing the wound 
after treating it as outlined. 

A fat hog does not appear to suffer 
much from a rattlesnake bite, the claim 
being that the blood circulation of such 
a hog is so slow that the venom is dis- 
sipated before it reaches the heart. How- 
ever, a poor hog will succumb from the 
effects. I do not know how true this is, 
as I have never seen a hog that had been 
bitten, but men who have spent years on 
the Florida ranges hunting cattle and 
hogs have told me that such is the case 
and that they have had opportunities 
of getting first hand information on the 
subject. Maybe so, and maybe not. 

I once saw a dog which had heen bitten 
in the nose by a 5% foot rattler, and 
which, outside of a terribly swollen face, 
suffered no ill effects, and, to all appear- 
ances, suffered no pain. A 5% foot snake 
can inject quite a dose of poison. 


VERY hunter knows the value of a 
good pair of prism binoculars, and, 
while you do not have as much use 

for them in Florida as in other places, 
they are a handy thing to have along 
with you. In addition to being of aid 
in locating game, they are a source of 
pleasure in that you are enabled to 
watch the antics of the various birds and 
animals in the woods and, frequently, to 
watch them as they feed. I well remem- 
ber sitting on a log one afternoon for at 
least half an hour and watching a bunch 
of wild turkeys feeding on the berries of 
the cabbage palm. They were up in the 
tops of the palms and were unaware of 
my presence. I was about 100 yards from 
them. The sun was getting low in the 
west, and its slanting rays played on 
their big bodies and showed off their 
beautiful colors to great advantage. 

Every hunter likes a good hunting 
knife, though choices vary. I like a short 
bladed knife after the Woodcraft pattern, 
but if it had a thin, keen blade instead of 
the present one it would suit me better. 
There is no doubt that the short blade 
with the flaring curved point is best for 
skinning purposes, and a thin one is bet- 
ter than the heavy backed, thick one. 
Most of the old Floride Crackers, and 
guides as well, use the hunting knife 
modelled after the pocket knife and hav- 
ing a thin, keen blade. Use a thin bladed 
knife for skinning, and if there is any 
hacking to be done bring out the camp 
hatchet and get it over with. 

For aiding a hunter in getting through 
thickets and jungle growth nothing excels 
a machete. I have one with a 12-inch 
blade, measuring 2% inches in width at 
its widest point, near the end. It fits into 
a good leather scabbard, fitted with belt 
loop, and is worn just like your hunting 
knife. While its blade is stout and capa- 
ble of hard service, the weight of the 
whole thing. is not so much that it is an 
encumbrance to carry. I purchased it in 
Panamaand always carried it when hunt- 
ing down there, and frequently earried it 
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in Florida on both hunting and fishing 
trips. 

The proper way to sharpen a machete 
is with a file, and not by grindrock or 
stone. This gives the necessary bite re- 
quired when cutting undergrowth, and 
produces an edge which will not nick. 

Needless to say that a kodak should be 
taken by every one going on a hunting or 
fishing trip, or, in fact, on an outing of 
any kind. The pictures taken then -will 
serve to remind you of the good times 
gone by, when the snow flies and all 
seems dreary. There is a wide choice 
to select from, and everyone can suit his 
whims in the kodak line—if he has plenty 
of money. I like, and use, a 3A. 

When a hunter goes on a trip he should 
keep a little diary of events transpiring 
each day. This will prove of great value 
in case it is desired to write up the hunt 
at some later date. I always carry a lit- 
tle note book and pencil with me, entering 
therein anything that I think may prove 
of value when writing up my trip. Jot 
it down while it is fresh. 


FTER it is all said and done a great 
deal depends upon the hunter him- 
self, as to the success of his trip. 

Good luck is not always found on the first 
part of the trip, but he who pulls his belt 
up another notch and goes after it all 
the harder will surely be rewarded in the 
long run, than he who lets his bad luck 
cast a gloom over him and put a damper 
on his activities. 

With the right guide a hunter will be 
enabled to have a most enjoyable and 
successful trip into the Florida hunting 
grounds. There is a great deal of game 
there, and if the game laws were strictly 
enforced there would be much more. 


THE WAYS OF THE 
CRAFTY TROUT 
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it again and repeat, waiting each time 
until your back-cast straightens out be- 
hind, which you can tell by the tug on 
your rod. Never allow the rod to fall 
back over your shoulder, for that merely 
reduces your purchase on the cast. At 
each forward cast, add a yard more line 
by stripping off with the left hand until 
you have thirty or forty feet of line out, 
which is about all a beginner can man- 
age. All right; get this down fine, so 
that the line rolls out in front nicely, 
with the leader cascading over the end 
of your line and dropping the fly straight 
out ahead. 

You are now ready to learn the false 
cast. Simply aim for a point well above 
the water, and, before the fly has time 
to settle, lift it back so that it does not 
touch the water at all. In that way you 
can get out as much line as you can 
manage, without dropping the fly until 
you are ready for it. Accuracy is easy, 
with this length of line out, and even a 
' beginner can land his fly inside a two- 
foot barrel hoop, anywhere ‘he likes. 
Lift the rod high, on raising from the 
water, to avoid making a ripple with it, 
for such a ripple will scare down every 
trout in the pool. Later, when you have 
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become a “shark” at short casting anu 
false casting, you can spread out a bit 
and get out fifty to sixty feet of line. 
Beyond that it takes a very fine, stiff, 
tournament rod to give satisfaction, but 
I have found forty to sixty feet of line 
ample for all campaigns that I have un- 
dertaken against the wily trout. 

Having got some proficiency with home 
practice with your rod, choose a broad, 
open stream, where you will not be much 
bothered with trees catching your back- 
cast, buy a set of flies, put on the old hip 
boots with a pair of leather sandals at- 
tached, and go to it. There will be plenty 
of fun ahead of you, and more trout than 
you would believe that you could ever 
catch. 

As to getting down a hung-up fly on 
a branch, I have found that the best way 
is to cut a long pole with a fork in the 
upper end of it. Catch this fork in the 
offending branch, and twist it off, when 
it will come down, bringing your fly with 
it. 

Such is trout fishing; a delightful re- 
creation, taking one into beautiful coun- 
try, in the most beautiful time of the 
year. And the whole art is teeming with 
interesting sport. 


SPORT IN THE 
SAWTOOTH RANGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


paradise for the angler if there ever was 
one. The beautiful brooks with water of 
crystalline clearness are a delight to any 
angler’s eye. It is no trouble to go out 
on any day on Warm Springs Creek 
and catch a _ twenty-four-inch trout. 
This creek is very clear and is named on 
account of the warm sulphur springs 
near its banks at one place. In the win- 
ter time the fish will collect at the place 
where these springs join the stream and 
the backwoodsmen who reside in this 
territory have no trouble in having a 
supply of fish on hand all winter. The 
gameness of the Warm Springs Creek 
trout is very noticeable. I have fought 
fish taken from this stream for a half 
hour before landing them. 

The Sawtooth streams are very pic- 
turesque. The angler who wades up- 
stream in any one of the Sawtooth 
streams will find many things to attract 
his attention. Old log cabins, log 
bridges and rail fences remind one of 
better days. There was a time when 
this country was prosperous as a mining 
community. That was long ago, but the 
relics of those forgotten days lend charm 
to these streams whose beautiful pools, 
glistening with the bright rays of the 
sun, are the hiding places of the crafty 
trout. 

The coachman fly is welcomed by the 
members of the piscatorial family of the 
Sawtooths. Wood River, famed afar for 
its excellent trout fishing, is a splendid 
place to use the coachman fly. as_ the 
clearness of the water makes this fly a 
favored one. I have used others 
though, with good success. I cannot but 
remember a three-pound trout I caught 
once in Wood River. The place was a 
deep pool where I had seen several trout 
several days hefore coming up to the sur- 
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face to catch insects, I noticed that they | 
were grabbing a small white miller that 
flew low above the water. I stepped back 
from the water’s edge so that my shadow 
should not be reflected upon the water 
and put on a white miller fly. My first 
cast wes not rewarded, but the second 
one brought forth a strike from a large 
trout. A silver-colored flash told me 
that he was going to be mine if I had 
patience enough. The water boiled 
madly in that pool as I played the fish. 
He was loath to give up the struggle, 
but at length he could hold out no 
longer and I reeled him in. I took out 
my watch. ‘I had played him just fifteen 
minutes. 

When I returned to camp I discovered 
that my partner had one twenty-five 
inches long while mine was twenty-four, 
just one inch shorter. His weighed 
three pounds and two ounces while mine 
weighed three exactly. 

The kind of fly to use in Sawtooth 
streams depends upon the weather, time 
of year and the place. In the dark, deep 


pools on Wood River I have had excellent | 


luck with a white miller. To a fish 
below the water’s surface this glittering 
white fly presents a striking picture. It 
attracts him to the surface. The angler 
should watch closely to see what insects 
are flitting about the water. The man 
who does this will more than double the 
catch made by the man who doesn’t, pro- 
vided, of course, he puts this knowledge 
to use and is as skillful in playing his 
fish. 

Like all other Sawtooth streams, Wood 
River is very clear. Rocks and occa- 
sionally fish can be observed plainly far 
beneath the sparkling surface. I was 
fishing in this stream once when I was 
amazed to see a trout in a deep pool. He 
looked to be at least seven pounds in 
weight. I cast for him, using a black 
gnat fly. He rose once, but I realized 
that my shadow on the water, although 
he could not see me, was going to prevent 
me from getting him. I tried many 
times for him in after days, but he 
would just come up, take one look at 
the fly and go back. He seemed to say: 
“Is that all you’ve got to offer?” I did 
offer him many different kinds of flies 
and even caught a grasshopper, thinking 
that he might respond to boyhood meth- 
ods, but it was no use. So far as I 
know he is still ruling over that pool. 

Wood River flows through a beautiful 
wooded valley. The pines which bor- 
der it near its junction with Warm 
Springs Creek are at length replaced 
by the indigo-colored spruces. 

Several times on my Sawtooth trips I 
have fished in Trail Creek. This stream 
is not so beautiful as the others and, 
in addition to this drawback, the wind 
seems to get a clear sweep at the canyon 
in which it is located. Many anglers 
have said that it was. the most disagree- 
able of all Sawtooth streams. The fish- 
ing is excellent, but the trout are smaller 
than those found in the average streams. 
Much of this creek winds through pas- 
ture land. The major portion of it is 
very low and mosquitoes are more nu- 
merous than along the other streams. 


The rainbow trout of this stream are 
better eating than the salmon variety 
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found on the Wood River. For real 
angling, leaving out beautiful scenery 
and the desirability of the meat of the 


EB Safe for you or your family. - trout, Wood River holds first place; 

Buoyant air compartments Warm Springs Creek comes next, and, 

7 like a life boat and strong lastly, Trail Creek. I have almost ig- 
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THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION The Sawtooths are certainly at their best 
Boat Dept. eee Gaee in June and it is the best month for the 
: fisherman. The fish are not over fed and 
the campers at this time are few in 
number. 


ELATIVE to big game in the Saw- 
R tooths much might. be said. The 
common big game animals found in 

the Sawtooths are: Mountain sheep and 
goats, deer, elk and a few moose. I have 
omitted cougars and mountain lions and 
wildcats for the reason that they can be 
found in non-mountainous communities 
as well as those which have mountains. 
The appalling scarcity of big game in 
the Sawtooths a few years ago caused 
the Legislature to enact laws forbidding 
the shooting of certain kinds of big game 
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Today the hills and wild country above 
the timber line are the habitat of most of 
the Sawtooth sheep. They are slowly 
returning from the exterminating blow 
dealt them in the past. If a half-way 
stringent law is made relative to their 
capture when the state does open the 

e gates to sheep ‘hunters in Idaho they 
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stands that they are unable to procure 
food. The same is true r lative to moun- | 
tain sheep. 

Elk, too, have felt the hunter’s rav- | 
ages. It has not been so much the game | 
“hog” who has brought about their scar- | 
city, but the steady shooting year after | 
year. Chaparral is what the Elk feeds 
on mostly, but there are none of these 
animals within miles of many noted 
chaparral districts. The long cold win- 
ters with deep snow and little available 
food have been instrumental in rapidly 
lessening their numbers. 

Elk hunting is allowed in only five 
Idaho counties. The others have no 
open season. This is a good thing for 
the sportsman of today. Sawtooth Elk 
will probably never be exterminated, but 
this might have been the case were it 
not for the very short open season. 


EER hunting probably offers the 

best. sport to the Sawtooth hunter. 

A short time in the fall comprises 
the whole open season for deer. These 
animals have never been so scarce as 
others. The winters do not seem to be 
so hard upon them as upon other ani- 
mals. Each year one feels sure a lessen- 
ing of their numbers wil! be evident, but 
it does not seem to be the case. The 
numerous bears in the Sawtooths prob- 
ably kill more deer than all hunters com- 
bined. Sawtooth bear hunters have fre- 
quently come across the partly devoured 
bodies of deer. Everything points to the 
bear as the marauder. 

One deer is the bag limit for the Saw- 
tooths. To hunt every animal is hard 
work, but deer have such a habit of 
running swiftly and far into the forest 
that it is one of the most arduous of 
all big game hunting pastimes. Deer 
hunting in the Sawtooths is no harder 
work than in other localities, however. 

I know of many splendid specimens of 
deer which have been shot in the Saw- 
tooths. They are fully as large as those 
of any other locality. Every year deer 
hunters from the east are coming to 
realize this more and more. A great 
many eastern sportsmen come to Ket- 
chum, the railroad terminus, outfit there 
and then hit for the back country which 
abounds with lakes and streams. 

In regard to mountain goat, there is a 
short open season in the fall. Many 
hunters try their luck hunting this crag 
dweller, but he is not so popular a game 
animal as he should be. Perhaps hunt- 
ers are getting lazy and do not wish 
to hunt this animal. One hunter who 
was hunting in the Sawtooths secured 
the best picture of a live mountain goat 
that I have ever seen. He managed to 
get within about ten feet of the animal. 
He snapped it while it was lying down 
in a most natural position. To photo- 
graph a goat at any time is very diffi- 
cult, but from a distance of about ten 
feet seems almost impossible. 

Bear hunting in the Sawtooths is very 
popular. Doubtless the great number of 
these destructive animals makes the 
sport more popular than it otherwise 
would be. One is almost sure to get 
a bear if he hunts in the quaken asp 
thickets. Most Sawtooth bear hunters 
send their airedales into these thickets , 


On the 
Water Route of 
Pere Marquette 


Down the long miles of inland 
waterways, where Pere Mar- 
quette’s redskins laboriously pad- 
dled his birch canoe on its muis- 
sion of Christianity, countless 
small craft now speed tirelessly 
—driven by purring Evinrudes. 


Wherever navigable water flows 
you will find the Evinrude. It 
has brought fishing and hunting 
grounds within easy reach of 
sportsmen and has made water- 
ways the playground of nations. 


Magneto, built-in-flywheel type, 
and Automatic Reverse are stan- 
dard Evinrude features. 

The leading sporting goods 


or hardware stores in most 
localities sell the Evinrude. 


Catalog on request. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
259 Evinrude Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt Street,New York, N. Y. 
214 State Street, | Boston, 88. 
440 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 
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EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as bagg 


age, carry by 


hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by 


U.S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


‘, Motors 


Catalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo. Mich. 


‘mee? 


DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 


Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty-four 
feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 
duty Motorboats, Outboard Motor Specials, Row- 
boats, Duckboats, Canoes and our WORLD 
FAMOUS SECTIONAL BOATS, Write for Cat- 
alogue and prices.- 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT 00., 
611 Erie Street 


ALBION, MICE. | 


* 
PAT 


uli ANN! MAN SONS. y, new 101 
Do You Take Pictures ? 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 


ing how to make better pictures and earn. money. 


AMETICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 164 Pope Building, Basten, Mass, 
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1653 ARAPAHOE ST., DENVER, Cur. 


The Autobed makes a comfortable bed for two 
people andcan be used in any 4, 5.or 7 passenger 
car, except those with winter top. Can be put up 
in 5 minutes. The great convenience of the 
“Autobed” is that you can camp anywhere 
your car may be, simply put on your side curtains 
and you can sleep in comfort and save hotel ex- 
pense. The “Autobed” is only 4 ft. long and 5 
inches in diameter when rolled up. It weighs less 
than 25 Ibs. Frame is made of selected hard- 
wood with all metal parts galvanized. Bed is of 
heavy duck. Tension is from end to end and can 
be regulated by giving the end rail a 4% or % 
turn. Occupants will not roll to center as is the 
case when bed is supported from the sides. Length, 
74 inches. Width over all, 48 inches. Width of 
bed, 40 inches. Complete instructions for setting 
up “Autobed” in car are furnished. 


For sale by dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship you_“Autobed” complet: 
for $18.00. Waterproof Carrying Case, $4.50 


extra. 
TENTOBED COMPANY 


8300 Jackson Boul., 


Dept. 11 Chicago, Ill. 


HAVE DRY MATCHES 
2 7¢1N_WET WEATHER 


It’s possible if you have a 
MARBLE’S WATERPROOF 
MATCHBOX. Holds enough 
matches far several days. Thous- 
ands used by outdoor men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Made of seamless brass 
with water-tight cover, just the 
right size for the pocket. Get 
one today and have a light when 
you need it most. 
55c at your dealers or sent by mail 
* postpaid. Ask for our complete catalog 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS 
Send 2c stamp today for Holiday Iist of guaranteed 
rebuilt . All makes—Harley, Thor, Excel- 
sior, Indian, Reading Standard, singles or twins. Better 
than new. Save half on your motorcycle. 
ERN SUPPLIES CO. 
DG. DENVER, COLO. 
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turn a valve and cook 
TG Oliver Oil-Gas Burner 


is an attachment that makes any cooking 

Pg ym fay No coal or 

wood. and better than coal or 
Makes Its Own Gas {2,°%3) 2! 
one-fourth the cost of city gas. Everybody a 
, ands 


PLAN FUTURE HOMES | 


NOW WITH ECONOMY 
== PLANS OF 
CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability 
F —— to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. 
SPECIAL OFFER me 
Send $2.50 for all 8 above 
books and get book of 75 


Special Plans, asoFPEE 


Garage folder. $20,000: $1. 


EXTRA—“Little Bungalows,”’ 
40 Plans, $750 to $3,000; 50c. “WestCoast Bungalows” 
0 Plans, $1,800 to 


g 6 
Money back if not satisfied $4,500; $1 


s 
59 Plans, $3,750 to 
$12,000; $1. 
“The New Colonials” 
55 Plans, $3,000 to 


E..W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
264 California Building, Los Angeles 
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Hook 
Hone 
hones 
your hovks, razor sharp, 
it will increase your 


iffy ; 

ef 100%, says Dix'e Carroll. Made of Carborundum; 
lasts a lifetime. Perfection H. H., 4 in. long, T75c.; 
Junior, 3% in., 50c. Leather case, 35c. extra, Get ready 
now for next season; be prepared for action. You will use 
a Hook Hone eventually, why not now? Interesting cir- 
cular sent free on request. 

Now is the time to refinish your. rods 

ROD-SPAR ROD-SPAR-BLACK 
The scientifically prepared 
rod vyarnish, waterproof, 
elastic. tackle boxes, etc. 

Put up in friction top cans, 352 per can. pos*paid 


The Columbus Spec'alty Co., Dept. M, Columbus, Ohi> 
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to rout out the game. The sheep camps 
suffer very heavily from their depreda- 
tions. Ofttimes in a night whole hams, 
bacons and other large viands will be 
taken by these animals. There is no 
close season on them and the large price 
their pelts brought last winter has made 
many more bear hunters than was for- 
merly the case. 


HE Sawtooths are a_ long-settled 

country, prosperous once, but now 

only a game paradise and a field 
for the photographer. More hunters and 
fisherman from now on will undoubtedly 
take advantage of this splendid game and 
fish country than have done so before. 


SIMPLE SIMON GOES 
A-FISHING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 173) 


hat and sat limp and trembling, gazing 
at each other and babbling a chorus of 
“Tres belle!” . . . tres beau!—wah, wah.” 

And then, wonder of wonders, as Hen- 
ri deftly extricated the hook, out with it 
came that ridiculous banjo, twisted 
tightly into the leader, and I realized 


What .a strange fly it was that had lured 


this great creature to his end. Then 
and there I christened him, Elihu, in 
honor of my favorite alma mater. Sub- 
sequent proceedings indicated that Henri 
had been right in the matter of sex and 
that Elihu had been about to become 
the mother of approximately four hun- 
dred and eighty-thousand young Elis— 
a record in graduating classes. But it 
was too late to change either name or 
sex so the baptismal record stands. 

Oh, what a glorious paddle home with 
Henri lifting a raucous voice in “En 
roulant ma boule,”—and what a trium- 
phant arrival! 

“Any luck?” asked the old veterans,— 
with faint condescension, and in reply I 
held up Elihu. 

“Ye Gods!” they cried. “Simon’s got 
the Big One! Wouldn’t you know it?” 
and someone rushed forward with the 
scales. 

My happiness was proof even against 
that “wouldn’t you know. it?” remark. 

“Henri,” I said in simple Ollendorf, 
before we parted, “Ce couteau est pour 
vous.” 

And I handed him my sheath-knife. 
Never have I seen such perfect happi- 
ness shine from a boy’s face. Mine must 
have looked equally radiant. I was so 
glad to get rid of the thing. 


HIS is the story of Elihu. My friends 

would never believe that I had 

caught him with a watch charm 
and I did not press the matter. They 
were too upset at my catching him at 
all. Here and now, for the first time, 
I breathe one last detail, hitherto a se- 
cret and only divulged at this late date 
for the encouragement of potential fish- 
ermen as amateurish as myself. 

I hooked Elihu in the tail! 


For refinishing steel rods, | ““ 
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STREAMCRAFT—AN ANGLING 
MANUAL 

Gree AND KIDD COMPANY, of 

Cincinnati, have added to their list of 
outdoor books perhaps the most notable 
contribution to modern angling literature 
since the appearance, many years ago, of 
Wells’ book on rods and tackle. The late 
Henry. P. Wells, by the way, was a law- 


yer by profession, and the author of - 


Streameraft is a physician, Dr. George 
Parker Holden, not entirely unknown to 
the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. 

This manual, delightfully dedicated to 
Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, “America’s 
most-beloved fisherman,” and in size con- 
venient for the angler’s pocket, is 
crammed with reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation for the fresh-water fisherman, 
and in addition possesses literary charm 
and is saturated with the Waltonian 
spirit. Especially do we know of noth- 
ing so authoritative, concise, detailed, 
and comprehensive in American angling 
books dealing with the subject of fly- 
tying. The print, in Scotch-Roman type, 
is beautifully clear and there are many 
illustrations including eight color-plates 
of standard artificial-flies. 

The same publishers are about to put 
through the press a second, larger vol- 
ume by Dr. Holden, to be called The Idyl 
of the Split-Bamboo, and it will include 
Mr. Edwin T. Whiffen’s article on “Cul- 
tivating Silkworm-Gut at Home,” which 
attracted much comment when it ap- 
peared serially in this magazine. There 
also will be chapters on angling equip- 
ment, camping, and on split-bamboo rod 
construction; the latter we are informed 
will comprise the most detailed treat- 
ment of this subject that has yet ap- 
peared. And there will be an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
HENSHALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 183) 


in FoREST AND STREAM, and there is no 
patent on it.” 

Mr. Charles F. Orvis, an old angler 
and rod maker of Manchester, Vermont, 
saw the possibilities of the rod, and began 
making and advertising it, and he wroté 
me that-he could not make it fast enough 
to supply the demand. Later, the tackle 
dealers of New York, receiving orders 
and inquiries, began the construction of 
the rod. And so, the “Henshall rod,” as 
it was termed, arrived, and held its su- 
premacy for twenty years for black bass 
bait fishing, until by the use of better 
material and more skilful workmanship 
and improved methods of construction it 
became possible to produce a rod some- 
what lighter, and in some instances a 
few inches shorter, to meet the demand of 
a few anglers for special local conditions; 
but where the bass run large, as in“lakes 
and in the Gulf states, or where pike or 
mascalonge abound, the original Hen- 
shall rod will be found to be the most 
useful and suitable. 

When bait-casting became popular at 
fly-casting tournaments, it was found 
that a short rod of about five feet would 
cast farther and with more accuracy, by 
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For Outdoor Vacation 


For work or play in the great outdoors, 
where rain or wind or cold may impair the 
day’s fun or interfere with the day’s work, 
there are no clothes just like 


Duxbak 


Serviceable Clothes 
for Life In-the-Open 































; Utility Clothes 
Made of special, closely woven, heavy Army fas 
duck which is rainproofed. Two layers of 
this cloth where protection against wear The Out- of - Doors 






and weather is most needed. Ventilated 
gussets under arms, big roomy pockets and 
other convenient features combined with a 
sensible style, provide in Duxbak every- 
thing that ordinary clothes lack. 


Engineers, miners, sur- 
veyors, farmers, me- 
chanics, contractors: and 
others have for years 
worn Duxbak. In_ thes 
days of high priced woo: 
clothes, Duxbak can save 
its original cost several 
times. 


























For warmer weather and for work or 
play where rain-proofed clothes are not 
essential you may choose Kamp-it, 
made in styles and garments like 
Duxbak. Because of the lighter 
weight, Kamp-it is generally the 
ladies’ choice. ° 


Get 1920 Style Book 
Illustrated in color, this book of Duxbak 
and Kamp-it styles will aid you in se- 
lecting your outfit at any good sport- 
ing goods-dealer, Samples of Duxbak 
and Kamp-it cloth come with the Style 
Book. Write for your copy. 


Utica - Duxbak 
Corporation 


10 Hickory Street 
Utica, N. Y. 





They are serviceable, 
comfortable, protecting 
and good looking. 















Special. outfits for 
Engineers, Miners, Sur- 
yeyors, Contractors. 
















Send for catalog 

































The greatest contemporary Elizabethan house with 
all the Old World charm and romance of that 
period seeks a new owner appreciative of the 
late distinguished owner’s unstinted efforts to make 
it of real architectural and landscaping significance. 
General aspect comprising all the features of the 
early English manor: Old gardens of Tudor fame 






revived; water front, extensive stables, farm build- 
ings and landscaping unexcelled; principal interiors 
of rich hued seasoned oak. Living room with antique 
Norman fireplaces, fac simile of Bromley by Bow. 
Dining room after Haddon Hall. Gun room in Old 
Guard room timber with old doors; Fifteenth Century 
locks to ancient chests. Gallery with barreled ceiling. 
Stairs ingenious with newels mellow with age, from 
a famous castle carrying hand molded antique plas- / 
tered ceiling. Forty rooms, each charged with imag- 
ination, charm and comfort. Old carvings; all half 
timber dowelled and tenoned. An unrivalled example 
amongst the discriminating houses in New York’s 
exclusive millionaire suburban colony. Particulars 
invited by 


WALTER PLEUTHNER 
Care E.L SAMPLE, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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the overhead method, than a longer rod; 

and for that purpose ‘it is an admirable 

e tool. But unfortunately this rod, and 

Suppose onight xeon some as short as four feet began to be 
. ‘i ‘ used by some misguided fishermen for 

you could find yourself in the midst of a mountain black bass boat fishing, and with it came, 
paradise, with a campfire blazing bright, and naturally and logically, the wooden min- 
across from you in its glow the one woman—the now armed with numerous gangs of 
woman you had rescued from bandits, and were cheap hooks. It should be borne in mind 


keeping safe in your mountain fastness... that a rod intended for angling, should 
be long enough and supple enough to play 


Zane Grey, master story teller, will take you there a tek to « teal th Gots ene Wd for 
tonight, on the one of l bi mar lif spell i this purpose the chief function of such a 
romance, adventure, the glory of life in ® rod is for playing the fish and not for 
outdoors are yours in the pages of casting the bait. Many artistic anglers 

have continued to use the old Henshall 


The Big N ovel of 1920 rod, and the tendency is now, on the part 


? . of some of those who took up the very 
fe ANE GREY S short rod, to forsake the error of their 
ways and return to the longer, and more 


sportsmanlike rod. 


Emerson Hough, the well-known au- 
e an 9 e ores thor, angler and sportsman, says in a re- 
cent magazine: “Do you perchance know 


’ that the tendency to extreme shortness in 
And by the way—Do you know Zane Grey’s novels? bait-casting rods seems to have been ar- 
If not, here’s the chance to start a fine literary atid?!" Wide sheen de oun tor tn 0 
acquaintance. His books chronicle the epic of tendency in the direction of better sports- 
the Great West in a way, that gives him a per- manship. Seven feet is short enough, and 
manent place in our literature. He is American too short, for a casting rod. I want to 
to the core, and writes American, with a rare allow the bass a little chance for his 


literary charm and beauty. white alley, or else I don’t want to get 
him at all. Even the old eight-foot cast- 


Ask your bookseller for in y 
‘ g rod, which was standard for so long 
THE MAN OF THE FOREST in America, was a sportsmanlike tool be- 


fore the invention of the wooden minnow, 


with its abominable gangs.” 
HARP ER & B ROTHERS, Est. 1817 Before leaving the subject of rods I 
wish to say, and to say it out loud, that 
Na U7 the chief function and most important 
office of a fishing rod is not to “cast” a 
¥ fly or bait, but to “play” a game-fish in 
; “4. open water to a finish. And to meet this 
requirement it must have sufficient length 
to insure good balance, considerable flexi- 
bility and decided resiliency to hook and 
play and subdue a game-fish in an artis- 
tic and sportsmanlike manner. These 
essential qualities, when combined with 
the least possible weight commensurate 
with the size and gameness of the fish 
concerned, will furnish a tool that can be 
depended upon, in any circumstance and 
in any emergency, to bring the quarry to 
net without fear of any breakage or c ‘her 
disaster. 


The act of casting the fly or ba’, in 
actual fishing, can be done with any 
ordinary rod made for the purpose, and 


Canadian P acific Railway . is to present the lure to the fish in a na- 


tural and attractive manner, but it is, so 


Experienced guides to take you to the best g to speak, an act of expectancy and un- 
fishing waters—facilities for outfitting— certainty, and is only preliminary to the 


comfortable, permanent camps available. real service required of a rod, which is to 
enable the angler to hook ‘the fish dex- 


Saeed ew ikea? Faas trously, and the 2 to enjoy s contest in 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada, which his skill is pitted against the wiles, 
for information and __ literature. eB strategy and finesse of his quarry, and 
finally to bring it to the landing-net and 
creel; and this, as aforesaid, can best be 
done with a rod of sufficient length, flexi- 
ea et re es ORL Rage LES LARS TEAS CORTON Go eT ee OO ee ey iL | aan a rire 


A Country of Fish and Game i i i 
NEWFOUNDLAND {22820228 2.500 sure | _ Sith 4 tool embodies ll that i 2 
nt ee Pipa ctype ates teh e8 Ideal Canoe Trips mite , quired in actual angling: First to pre- 

e country traverse y the Reid Newfoundlan ompany’s system is exceedingly rich in all ‘ 

kinds of Fish and Game. _ All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for theis lees sent the lure, next to hook the fish, and 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- lastly to engage him in fair combat, and 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can ‘ : cerns 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland.. Information, together with illustrated to subjugate him; “First the blade, then 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to the ear, and after that the full corn in 


F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, a 
St. John’s, New Foundland the ear. 


waiting to give you battle in the swift- 
flowing streams of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick—easy to reach via the 


\ 
Reid Newfoundland Company, 
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THE POWER BOAT PATHFINDER 


A Blue Book for Motor Boat Owners 


For years the automobilist has had his Blue Books, but the owners of 
Motor Boats have had no guide to Harbors, Supplies and the thousand 
and one details that go to make the trip a pleasure. Recognizing the need 
for this information, the publishers of COUNTRY LIFE have employed 
a competent Motor Boat enthusiast who will tour the country and con- 
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HUNTING THE TAKIN | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 


the snow had commenced to melt and had 
left large patches of bare rock. We had 
arrived where the hunters expected to 
4ind the game; in fact, tracks in the 
snow showed the animals had been in 
the neighborhood, but no trail was suf- 
ficiently fresh for the dogs to take that 
day. Our camp was too far below us to 


descend that night, besides the labor of 
reclimbing the next morning to regain 
our position. An overhanging rock of- 
fered a partial shelter from the cutting 
wind and under that we crawled and 
started a fire. I found on trying to 
sleep, my duty consisted of dozing be- 
side the fire and replenishing it as fast 
as it burned down, for it was cold enough 
to freeze the tail of a Polar bear. 


T daybreak we were astir. The 
Tibetan hunters had their feed of 
sambar, fried oatmeal mixed with 

butter and sugar, and washed down with 
a drink of buttered tea from their can- 
teens. The dogs were also fed with sam- 
bar. This breed was originally a cross 
between the Kamchatka and the wolf. 
They are vicious and snappy and will 
not stick to a trail equal to the foxhound. 
After an hour’s climb still further up 
the range, part of the time on my hands 
and knees, assisted by the hunters push- 
ing and pulling, we reached a small 
plateau leading into the gorge above. 
On the farther edge stood two serow, 
male and female, about 200 yards away. 
Before I could get to my knee for a 
steady shot they broke up the gorge at a 
rate that seemed to distance the bullets 
we poured after them. It seemed incredi- 
ble that any animal could travel up a 
steep and rocky mountain side at the 
tremendous gait they were going without 
being dashed to pieces, but no such fate 
awaited them as long as they were in 
sight. The dogs were in full cry but 
soon gave up what their canine intelli- 
gence recognized as a hopeless chase. 
“Never mind,” said the chief hunter 
to the interpreter, “the. ya-nu will run 
as fast the other way.” 
I thought at the time that if he should 
I preferred not to be in his line of march 
and take the chances of stopping him. 
About noon the dogs were in a gully 
and we were skirting the edge. First 
one gave tongue, then all joined in. The 
baying increased to a chorus of angry 
barks and yelps. The Chief, who kept 
close to my interpreter and me, said, 
“He’s turned on the dogs; you can get 
as close as you like.” We slackened our 
pace until we reached a ledge of rocks 
at the top of the incline. Turning aside 
to clear it we came into view of the 
takin, surrounded by the dogs, not 50 
yards away. He was making -frantic 
rushes from one dog to another trying 
to butt and gore them with his horns. 
The dogs were howling with rage and 
doing their best to avoid his attacks. 
The moment we appeared from behind 
the ledge the takin stopped and partially 
turned toward us. This gave me the 
opportunity to place behind his shoulder 
the 303 bullet; and no second shot was 


tribute regularly to 


Country Life 


The first article in the series will appear in April and every menth 


SENT FREE 


To induce you to read COUNTRY LIFE, the great exponent of country 
living, we are reprinting this first article in attractive booklet form and 
will send it gratis to everyone who accepts this 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


No owner of a motor boat should be without this series and to get you 
started we will send you this first article and enter your subscription for 
three months on receipt of $1.00, the regular subscr:ption price is $5.00 
a year—so cents a copy—so you save by accepting this offer today. 


thereafter. 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


= 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


I accept your offer. Send me the Power Boat 
Pathfinder Booklet and enter my subscription 
for three months. I enclose $1.00. 
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Senior and Junior camps for girls, under 20, Roxbury, 
Vt. Famous for fine saddle horses, FREE RIDING 
and th instruction in horsemanship. 
Wooket is a three hundred acre ‘‘Wonderland” in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, with athletic fields, 
clay tennis courts, Sleeping bungalows, and a private 
pond for swimming and water sports. Write for a 
booklet with the storiés and pictures of camp life at 
Teela-Wooket. 


MR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St, Cambridge, Mass. 


known throughout the U. S. helps stu- 
dents in absentia. 
Ask J. G, CRABBE, President 


Greeley, Colorado 








Belle Isle 


A real Military and Naval Camp for boys (12 to 
20) on salt water. Real staff—Real equipment 
and Real training. 

Send for Booklet. 


Address MAJOR W, H. PARKER, JU. S. Marine 
Corp., Ret., 


Belle Isle Camp Portsmouth, N, H. 


CAMP ALLEGRO 


SILVER LAKE, N. H. 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. Moun- 
tain climbing a specialty. Water sports. Motor 
boat. Best of tennis courts. Music. Dramatics. 


Moderate fee. Booklet. 


MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS 


523 Washington St. Brookline, Mass. 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are ready 
for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake in the 


Mountains. ‘Here game abounds and nature reigns 
supreme. Small camps; fireplace; lounging room and 
all improvements. Rate, $16.00 per week and up. 


BEEBE & ASHTON o 
Cranberry Lake New Yorx 
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Vacation Land of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet 
above the sea. Air scented with pine and balsam. Modern 


hotels in Algonquin 
Ka 


Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian B 


ay, Lake of Bays, 


wartha Lakes and Timagami. A yr y pleasant ride from Toronto, and 
you are in the midst of a erent summer playground. 


Fishing, boating, bathin 
Write for free illustra 


Cc. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “A” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 


‘NORTH CAROLINA 


April is most enjoyable at Pinehurst: 
: Clear, invigorating climate. The great- 
est attractions in every field cf sport 
‘and sport enthusiasts from every- 
‘where attending. Carolina Hotel 
open until May Ist. 5 


Pinehurst Dog Show 
April 7th and 8th 


A great event. Mr. Geo. F. Foley, A. K. C., Supt. 
The finest dogs in the country are entered. 


United North and South Amateur 
Handicap Target Tournament 
and the North Carolina State 
Tournament April 19th to 24th. 


$1000.00 in added money and trophies 
Pinehurst Horse Show April 6th. Spring 
Races April 7th. Polo Tournament April 
5th to 10th. Tennis Tournament April 8th 
to 14th. Golf Tournaments March 31st to 
April 6th and April 13th to 17th. 


For reservation or information, address 
GENERAL OFFICE, PINEHURST, N. C. 
eee ORR ee 


elivered you y FREE 


olf and the great out-of-doors, 
iterature. 


A. B. CHOWN, Desk “A” 
1270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


WILD RICE! 
WILD CELERY! 


BRING THE WILD DUCKS 
IN FLOCKS 


Now is ths time to plant 
Wild Rice and Wild Cel- 
ery. Grow in shallow 
fresh water lakes, 
streams or marshes. 
They are the natural 
feeds of wild ducks and 
attract them fer hun- 
dreds of miles. Bring the 
ducks to you instead of 
going after them. 
Terrell’s seeds are guar- 
anteed to germinate. 
Ready for shipment now. 
Write for literature and 
prices, 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, 
Naturalist 


Dept. H-60 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Special Sale U. S. Army Pyramidal Tents 


Genuine U. S. Army Pyramidal tents, either white 
or khaki canvas. Complete with ropes. brass slip 
keys and grommets, but without poles or stakes. 
16 x 16 ft. square, 3-ft. wall; 6-in. sod cloth. 
ll ft. high in center. 
Weight, 100 Ibs. Only 
one pole required. Will 
accomodate 8 people 
These tents cost the Gov- 
ernment $84.00. An ideal 
tent for camhpers, tourists, 
hunters, sportsmen. These 
tents have seen slight 
service and have been 
thoroughly overhauled and 


are guaranteed 
condition. PRICB, $25.00. 
Write for free catalogue of many other army and navy bargains. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., Dept. Y., Richmond, Va. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
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necessary from the Winchester repeating 
rifle. In the 12 days spent in the moun- 
tains I also secured specimens of the 
serow and the goral, besides two Him- 
alayan snow cock, the largest of the 
pheasant family. 

Also I shot. another species of takin. 
It was smaller in horn and body, more 
rufous in color and darker on the lower 
limbs. It is found in small herds, where- 
as the larger and more grayish variety 
go in pairs or singly. As far as I can 
learn, few specimens of takin are in 
Europe. With two exceptions they were 
brought from the Mishimi hills in Bur- 
ma. One, however, came from Tibet and 
the other from the Province of Kansu, 
in Western China, next to the Province 
of Szechuan that I was hunting in. As 
heretofore they have all been killed by 
the natives and we have such meager ac- 
counts of them, it is impossible to judge 
if they belong to one or both varieties. 
The takin was first classified as a species 
of the musk-ox, but later it has been 
placed as an aberrant relative of the 
goat, allied to the Serow. It stands 
about 40 inches at the shoulder, and is 
dark gray or rufous in color, with a dark 
stripe down the back. It is heavily built, 
and has a short tail and a convex pro- 
file on the skull, and classified as the 
Budorcas. 


OUTFIT FOR THE 
TRAIL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 198) 


sheet steel frying pan and a tin cup. A 
sheath knife with thin blade 5 in. long, a 
dessert spoon and a tea spoon complete 
the outfit. 

A cooing fire may be made with sticks 
and bark, but if you want to keep a fire 
going all night, heavy logs will be 
needed. In order to cut those without 
undue labor, you will need at least a 
three-quarter axe. Such an axe weighs 
about 3% pounds. If a large axe is not 
carried, bring a quarter-axe, with a regu- 
lar curved axe handle. A new axe should 
be reground. The store edge is not thin 
enough, nor sharp enough. Take care 
not to let the edge come in contact with 
sand or stones. Use a chopping block. 
To keep up the edges of axe and knife, 
make a hone by glueing a piece of fine 
emery cloth to each side of a thin piece 
of wood. Make your cooking fire near 
the tent so that when it rains or snows, 
you can cook your nea! without being 
exposed to the weather. Keep a supply 
of dry kindlings in the tent, and protect 
your wood from the weather as much as 
possible. When everything is wet from 
a long rain, split a heavy stick and cut 
kindlings from the heart of it. A good 
way to, keep your matches dry, is to 
pack them in a small self-sealing tin 
can. The pocket match safe also should 
be water-proof. 

A knapsack large enough to hold your 
entire outfit except tent and axe saves 
time in packing up. A flat square bag of 
water-proofed drilling with a draw-string 
working in brass grommets in the top 
hem, makes a good knapsack for a light 
outfit. It should be of ample dimensions, 
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AUTO ACCESSORIES 
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$732.25 EARNED IN JANUARY BY ONE 
man; others made $200 to $500 same month. With 
auto season just ahead our agents will double— 
triple this. You can do the same selling this 
wonderful new invention—guaranteed to prevent 
punctures and lessen cost per mile*of tire. Dept. 
A, Tire In-Sole Mfg. Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


“INSYDE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR 
automobile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; 
double tire mileage; liberal profits; details free. 
American Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 81. 


FISH AND GAME ATTRACTIONS 


“PLANTS FOR ATTRACTING BIRDS, GAME 
and Fish”—New book,. tells how to attract wild 
fowl and fish as successfully practiced by many 
of the best sportsmen’s clubs and game preserves 
in America. Send 2c. stamp for copy. Terrell, 
Naturalist, Drawer H-97, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


FISH FOR STOCKING a 


BROOK AND RAINBOW TROUT. ALL SIZES, 
Plymouth Rock Trout Co., Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. 
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FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE 


GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 
seed. Write Robert C. Campbell, Keene, Ontario. 


SALE ONLY—NEW C. E. GRADE 12 GAUGE 

j Sale or exchange—large moose head, 

life size mounted wild cat, wolf heads, 3 _h.p. 

marine motor. Robert L. Moore, Lakeville, New 
York. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


12 BORE DOUBLE BARREL AUTOMATIC 
ejector, by Atkin London. Beautifully finished, 
as new in case, $450. Write Johnson, 319 West 
95th Street, New York City. 


22 CAL. °’12 REPEATING REMINGTON; 
erfect order, $15. Gaulocher, 123 Valentine Lane, 
i org New York. 


FOR SALE—PURDY DOUBLE BARREL GUN, 
excellent condition, center fire. Address W. P. 
Stymers, King Street, Port Chester, New York. 


GUN RE-BLUEING AND BROWNING SE- 
crets mailed for 50 cents. Guaranteed, E. J. 
Simon, D1, Dane, Wisconsin. 
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LUMINOUS SIGHTS FOR COLT .45 AUTO- 
matic pistol, snap on and off instantly. The best 
known rifleman in America, an army officer of 
high standing, writes: “I regard them as life in- 
surance which no.officer can afford to be without. 
Several times in my twenty years’ service — 
would have given a million dollars if I had it, 
for a set like these.” Sent postpaid on’ a proval 
for $3.50, with money-back guarantee if dissatis- 
. E. F. Watson, Dumont, New Jersey. 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES.—WE 
have imported a number of these rifles direct from 
Austria, in 6.5 mm., 8mm. and 9 mm, They are 
new and are probably all that can be obtained 
this year. We are offering them at the following 
prices: 6.5 mm., $110; 8 mm., $125; 9 mm., $125. 
This may interest you. If so, communicate with 
us at once, as the supply of these rifles is limited. 


Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 15 & 17 Warren 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van“ 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—HIGH-CLASS 12 BORE SHOTGUN, 
single trigger, ejector. Parker preferred. a 
Burke, 118 E. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


LIVE STOCK BREEDING 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED WILD 
Mallards, $5 pair; eggs, $2.50, 12. Black Mal- 
lards, $8 pair, eggs, $5, 12. English caller, $19 
pair; eggs, $5, 12 (no extra hens). Drakes, Eng- 
lish, $5 each. Mallards, $2.50 and $3 each. Duck 
book, 25c. Ferrets wanted, price first letter. Mail 
draft, E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 


and at the end of blazed 
trails. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US. WE CONTRACT 
to buy rabbits raised from our stock and pay $3 
to $4 each. 10c. gets our instruction book, con- 
tract, price list, etc. S. Spehr’s Altor. Rabbitry, 
Alton, Illinois. 


RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish breeders cheap, and buy all you raise at 
80 to 60c per pound alive. undreds make big 
money. Send 10c for Breeders’ Instruction Book- 
let, contract price list, etc. Frank E. Cross, 6407 
Ridge Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SILVER BLACK FOXES—OVER 800 LIVE 
foxes shipped to U. S. A. in 1919. We have been 
Canadian fox ranchers for seven years, Get our 
prices—our terms the benefit of our experience. 
Stamp for particulars. Todd & Moore, Milltown, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FLY TYING MATERIAL—EVERYTHING 
for tying your own flies. Also anglers’ supplies. 
von list free. A. Willmarth, Roosevelt, New 

ork. 


GIGANTIC CLIMBING NEW GUINEA BUT- 


ter beans. The new edible vegetable wonder. 

Grows 8 to 5 feet long, weighs 10 to 16 Ibs. The 

finest vegetable you ever tasted. A gigantic, lux- 

uriant vine to ornament old fence, etc. Package 

ool, 50 cents. Muskeetopunk Co., Dept. 6, Pekin, 
inois. 


HOW TO MAKE CHOP SUEY, CHILE CON 
carne, tamales and goulash. The original recipes. 
Celebrate your hunt with chop suey made with 
wild fowl or game. Send 380c. today for all fout 
Butler Publishing Co., R. 45, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania, . 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS—USED AND RE- 
built by experts; all makes; all prices. Guaranteed 
and*shipped on approval. Stamp for new sales 

lan and list F. furnish bank references. 

loyd Clymer, “‘Largest motorcycle dealer in ‘the 
West,” Denver, Colorado. . 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; SPLEN- 
did pay and expenses; travel if desired; unlimited 
advancement; no age limit; three months’ home 
study; situation arranged. Prepare for perma- 

iti Write for booklet CM 98. Stand- 


Training Institute, Buffalo, New 


cupations apparent nowhere else. 

positions, SB2043, is ready. It may contain the 
very place you want. Write me and I’ll send it 
free. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 15c WITH ANY: SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints, or send six 
negatives any size and 15c for six prints, or 
send 85c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN—PHOTOGRAPHY TAUGHT BY 
mail. Take, develop and print your own pictures. 
National School of Photography, 411 Shukert 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


POSITION WANTED 


CAN ACCEPT PERMANENT POSITION Ai 
game preserve kee 
after April 1.Twe 
first hand knowledge of all that makes a man big 
enough to fill above position included in record; 
from guns to forestry, timber cruising to dogs, 
wild duck breeding to speckled trout hatching in- 
cided in the hundred and one things known and 
Remote locality no draw back. Will go 


anywhere. Box M, Forest and Stream. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 
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800 ACRES, GAME PRESERVE, SPORTING 
club; mile front ocean, bay; vegetable plantation, 
chicken range; primeval forest, $20.00 acre. Ad- 
dress Gorham, Morehead City, North Carolina, or 
M. Glover, 222 Navy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


printed beilinrtneticthins oaiennincaes oapiaiaeeriggcaiece die tae ities 
$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 


sreneen ea ng farm; 
.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas, nit 


COOL NIGHTS, FINE FISHING, GQ@OD AU- 
tomobile roads amidst Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes, 
America’s playground. 100 beautiful lake shore 
ane. Suitable for summer homes, health re- 
sorts, hunting lodges. Lots at $85 and up, also 
10 acres and more, cheap. Farmer, Lake Shore 
Sparialiat, 529 Metropolitan Life; Minneapolis, 

innesota. 


river frent; Ozarks; 
1973 North 
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FOR SALE—DESIRABLE PROPERTY SITU- 


ated Highlands of Ontario, near the Algonquin 
Park; 264 acres. Good long sandy beach; 40 acres 


~ wire fenced. Comfortable summer and winter resi- 


dence. Good well, chicken run, pig pen, 
boats, quantity household furniture; good bathin 
and fishing. Excellent location for family an 
children. Apply J. B. Robinson, 128 Water St., 
New York. 


STOCK FOR BREEDING WANTED 


Address Glendenon, care 
. H. P. Wilson, Alexandria, Virginia. 


TAXIDERMY 


BEAUTIFUL GAME HEADS§, . 
rugs, animals and fish for sale. List. Mounting 
done to order. M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 989 
Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, HEADS, MOUNTED NAT- 
ural or artistic. C. E. Frost, Taxidermist, 257 
Conklin Avenue, Binghamton, New York. 


TRAPPING EQUIPMENT 


CATCH FISH, . 
other fur-bearing animals in large numbers with 
folding .galvanized steel wire trap. 
Catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. ““=ite 
at once for catalog and free bait offer. Agents 
wanted. Western Teenetionathia Co., 200, Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


entrees erences 
INVENTIONS WANTED. CASH OR ROYAL- 
i . Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195, St. 


WANTED—DUNPHY, KIDNEY OR THOMP- 
son boat for out-board motor. Sert R. Pope, Og- 
densburg, New York. 


WANTED TO BUY—LEONARD FLY ROD. 
Must be in Al condition and_ reasonably priced. 
Chas. B. Morss, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


HIGH CLASS GUN DOGS 
For Sale 


The Great Wire-Haired Pointing Griffon bitch, 
Ophellia, registered, the winner bitch last year at 
the New York Show. She is true to type and 
coat; none better lives as a shooting bitch: a 
tireless hunter under perfect control; guaranteed 
in whelp to my s‘ud dog Homers Georges Grey- 
lock; age, five years; price, $40000. Her litter 
will more than pay for her as she is a great 
brooder; whelps eight and ten per litter. 
Four high-class perfectly broken Irish setters; all 
registered; males, two to four years old; wonder- 
fully well bred; stylish high-headed hunters, short 
straight tails, pep and style. all under perfect 
control, forced tender retrievers, dogs that hunt 
and find and handle birds, sold bank guaranteed 
or shown in the field here at my Training Ken- 
nels; all great stud dogs and good bench type; 
» $400.00 to $500.00. If you want the best high- 
— ae living, write me; otherwise, please do 
not reply. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS, Shohola Falls, Pa. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 
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“LIONHEART AIREDALES ARE SOME 
airedales,” writes a government hunter from Len- 
nox, Idaho. Another “professional” in Nevada 
ordered a Lionheart airedale, then another, and 
has come back for his third. The professionals 
carry no dead timber. Our puppies have made 
good from Alberta to Old Mexico, as hunters, re- 
trievers, stock dogs, watchdogs, companions for 
men, women and children. A few puppies usually 
for sale, ‘rich in the blood of champions, “‘fit to 
show and bred to hunt.” Lionheart Kennels, 
Box 1412, Anaconda, Montana. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES, BIG, HUS- 
ky pups from imported and American bred hunt- 
ers and fighters. Ozone Kennels, Box 401, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 
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ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, MOUNTAIN 
raised (altitude 8,500 ft.), from big game hunters 
and show stock. The West’s best imported Nor- 
manton Lad, Fee $20.00. St. Vrain Kennels, 
Lyons, Colorado (Star Line.) 


BOARDING KENNELS 
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BOARDING AND TRAINING KENNELS. 
Reasonable charges. FF. A. Dominy, Bayshore, 
New York. 
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WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 


EXTRA FINE FISHELS POINTER FOR 
sale or exchange. A bargain. Allen Daniel, 
Gratz, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED LLEWELLIN 
setter pups. Sired by Ch. Candy Kid, the king 
of the prairies; all perfect marked; males $100, 
females, $5). W. F. Miller, 315 9th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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FOR SALE—TWO ENGLISH SETTER BITCH 
puppies by the field trial winner, Sport Hyki (see 
his photograph in February issue), out of Mo- 
hawk’s Bess, she a shooting dog par excellence. 
These are strong, healthy pups of grand confor- 
mation. Whelped June 15th, 1920, hunting and 
ointine now. Just right to start next fall. 
oyally bred and will make fine brood matrons, 
field trial prospects or shooting dogs. Will regis- 
ter in name designated by purchaser. Write for 
pedigree, showing sixteen champions in five gener- 
ations. Box 197, Norton, Virginia, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon ‘and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


HOUNDS 


HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FINISHED AND EXPERIENCED SHOOTING 
dogs, pointer and llewellyn setter dogs, 3 years 
old; good lookers, bred second to none; cracker- 
jack quail and grouse dogs, fine retrievers, $250 
each. Three year old pointer dog, very slow, 
careful, all aaa everyday hunter, fine for single 
quail, extra good grouse dog, $200. Pointer dog, 
2 years old, a wonder; does everything that a 
dog should do, experience on quail and grouse, 
$200. Llewellyn setter and pointer bitch. Just 
bred to high-class stud dog. Both first-class 
brood bitches; good lookers and high-class quail 
and grouse dogs. All papers for puppies, $200 
each. And fifteen other registered dogs, all 
broken, from $150 up. Harmon Sommerville, 
Amite, Louisiana. 





FOR SALE—TWO WONDERFULLY WELL 
bred Irish terriers four months -old, $100 each. 
William Callender, Jr., Box 414, New York Ath- 
letic Club, New York City. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free 
fe ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 

linois. 


DR. HEITZ’S RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
mange, eczema, dandruff, loss of hair and all skin 
troubles; 8 oz. bottle, $1.00, post paid. St. Louis 
Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, Missouri. 


I HAVE SOLD HOUNDS THROUGH FOREST 
and Stream’s columns for three years and have 
only had one dissatisfied customer—good record, 
isn’t it? Any man selling dogs should appreciate 
the class of trade that comes to him through 
Forest and Stream. I consider it one of the very 
best advertising mediums. When you want 
hounds, drop me a line. A. E. Humphreys, Prop., 
Westminster Kennels, Tower Hill, Illinois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars, czema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 


QUALITY FOX TERRIERS—FASHIONABLY 
bred. Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia, Washington. 


WANTED—AIREDALES, HOUNDS, MASTIFS 
and Newfoundlands, puppies and grown stock. 
We buy whole litters of puppies. Write full par- 
ticulars and lowest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a dog send stamp for our price 
list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, Box M, La 
Rue, Ohio. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS—THESE FAMOUS KEN- 
nels breed English and American Cockers of the 
world’s best hunting strains, exhibition and com- 
panion for children. Puppies only for sale; males 
$20; females, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, Engle- 
wood, Denver, Colorado. 


DOGS WANTED 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED — GIVE 
price, description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. SpPague, 
Maywood, Illinois, 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED—MALE 
or female, young or grown. Whole litters or 
bitches in heat or whelp. Must be healthy, thor- 
oughbred and priced sensible. Can use any num- 
ber. A. Kennel, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


WANTED—REGISTERED RED IRISH POINT- 
ers, pups of broken male or female; not related. 
H. S. Tredway, Mutual Building, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 


Is This Worth the Price ? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can. be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog, 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 
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for if it is tightly packed it will not fit 
the back. The shoulder straps should 
be wide, and webbing is more comfortable 
than leather. The upper ends should be 
sewed to the hem at the middle of the 
bag, at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
lower ends should be sewed to the cor- 
ners at the bottom of the bag. The tent, 
which sometimes will be wet, had better 
be carried on top of the knapsack. A 
good way to carry the tent is to roll it 
up and strap it to rings attached to the 
shoulder straps. The axe is best carried 
in a leather holster on the back of the 
pack. A secure way to fasten it to the 
pack, is to have a loop on the holster and 
put the draw string through this loop. 

Always carry a good compass in your 
pocket. If you need maps the U. S. 
Geological Survey sheets are the best. 
Cut them into small sections and mark 
adjoining edges with corresponding num- 
bers so that you may easily follow a line 
from one section to another. If the sec- 
tions are bound into a book they will not 
blow away and get lost. 


HEN you go into the woods, wear 
an old suit of heavy, firm, all- 
wool material. This costume does 

not attract attention on the way, and it 
enables you to move about in the woods 
without scaring away the wild creatures, 
for garments of cotton or of leather are 
noisy. If the lining and padding be re- 
moved from the coat it will fit easier and 
will dry out more quickly when it gets 
wet. A flannel shirt, a felt hat, and a 
pair of strong, unlined shoes of easy fit 
complete the costume. The socks should 
be of wool, heavy and so large that when 
washed they will shrink to fit. In cold 
weather, two and even three pairs of 
socks may be needed. Winter shoes, 
therefore, must be of extra large size. A 
knitted waist-coat or a sleeveless sweater 
will be found more useful than the or- 
dinary waist-coat. However, such gar- 
ments are not suitable for wearing out- 
side, because the open mesh catches the 
brush so that the yarn is pulled out. For 
cold weather, substitute an old fitted or 
belted overcoat for the sack coat. Woolen 
mittens should be fulled to a felt-like 
consistency. The Pontiac mitten is the 
best on the market. A woolen cap which 
can be pulled down over ears and face is 
more comfortable than a cap of fur or 
leather. The Pontiac cap is a good type. 
In a blizzard, a hood of muslin worn over 
the cap adds much to one’s comfort. 
When there is snow on the ground, tuck 
your trousers into the socks. The shoes 
should be saturated with grease so as to 
remain soft. Molten tallow with a little 
pine tar or other suitable antiseptic added 
makes a good grease for shoes and other 
articles of leather. In order that you 
may be able to make necessary repairs 
to your clothing, bring needles and 
thread. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE PADDLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 177) 


circular on a wide arc. The thickness of 
the blade would taper to a nicely sharp- 
ened edge on the bottom and on the 
sides. A copper tip can be well worked 
on to the bottom edge that greatly pro- 
tects the blade against splitting and 
puckering when used on shores and in 
rapids. The blades used for hunting, 
fishing, racing and sailing had better be 
without tips. If the blade is to be decor- 
ated, it should be done before any varn- 
ish is put on the wood, as in this way 
the colors will be better preserved and 
remain richer. Only outside spar varn- 
ish should be used as a coating. 


ERE are a few paddle hints and it 
is hoped that the reader will find 
at least one new one among them. 

A black or dark green blade is best for 
trolling. It does not glisten in the sun- 
light nor frighten the fish as the plain 
varnished wood blade does. Keep the 
entering edge sharpened finely with your 
knife. This will help you to enter the 
blade in the water more cleanly and 
effect better paddling. Be sure that the 
paddle dip is kept well varnished as this 
will prevent the rotting of the wood. 
Bind with fish line and then varnish the 
section of the haft that comes in contact 
with the gunwale. It will save both 
woods from being “chewed up” and 
prove another notch toward noiseless 
paddling. Drill a quarter-inch diameter 
hole through the side of the paddle grip 
about in the center. This will come in 
handy as an eye for a tent guy rope 
when the paddle is used as a temporary 
tent pole. It will aid you in lashing the 
paddle carrying yoke or when lashing 
the paddles in the canoe when shipping. 
You can also hang the revarnished pad- 
dle to dry by means of this hole. Such 
a hole will not weaken the grip. Note 
the wide opening in paddle grip of Fig. 
3. If your paddle should break in the 
haft, do not throw it away. .Cut the 
ragged edges away by means of a nice 
splice, then glue, rivet and bind with 
fish line. You will find the paddle quite 
as strong as ever. If the blade splits, 
lace it with copper wire or rivet it 
through copper bands. 

Should fortune dictate that you may 
no longer canoe, do not part with your 
favorite paddles, but rather hang them 
up in your den as precious trophies. 
They will serve more recollections of 
happy times than any photographs can 
hope to give. 


FIELD TRIAL NEWS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 179) 


some son of Rigoletto and Mouna handled 
by Chesley Harris easily won the stake 
and Ty Cobb is to be congratulated. His 
absolute faith in the dog and his unvary- 
ing good sportsmanship in having the 
dog in many stakes which had more or 
less of unlucky endings only serves to 
make this win all the more satisfactory 
both to his admirers and to Ty Cobb. 
Hall won and ran a brilliant race. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT SAFE DEL 


° ” 
“The Dog That Thinks 
Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
ogs. 


TERY 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous / ft tional Champion Koot i Chinoo. 
Bred Teuesions’ Cha npion ‘Airedale in the World and a sienna 
. Fee $25. 


y can 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


WESTON JERSEY, Phone 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 


] CHAMPION PHIL’S SPEED BEN 


(43773) 


i’ Breed the bird sense and brain back into the setter 


and put him where he was 20 years ago. n is con- 


HW ceded by all to be one of the brainiest bird finders 


that ever started in a field trial. 
out-cross. 
i beat the straight bred Llewellins, 


It’s the May Fly 
Llewellin himself said that strain could 
Never started in 


Ha trial but what he found birds, 


All-American Amateur Championship; 


Real Life Photo 


Let’s stop breeding paper and breed individuals. 
Write me for full pedigree ai.] puppy proposition. 


quality to the setter breed. 


Not yet three years old, with the ietowtne, wins: 
first, English 
Setter Club of America Open All-Age; first, Virginia- 
Carolina Members’ All-Age; first, Delaware Pointer 
and Setter Club’s Free-for-All; first, Delaware Pointer 
and Setter Club’s Members’ All-Age; second, Atlantic 
City Shooting Dog Club’s Free-for-All; second, Na- 
tional Capitol Club’s Open Derby; third, English 
Setter Club of America Open Derby. 
Give this dog a chance to contribute his brain 


WM. H. SMATHERS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic fer dogs 


with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 


that are all out of sorts, run down, thin and uncnrifty 
There is nothing to 


equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases, You will notice 


the difference after a few 
At dra 
mail, 


A practical treatise on dogs 


ists or by 
cents 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


oses. 
Newburgh, New York 
Toronto, Canada 


and their training (60 pages fully ijlustrated). mailed for 
10c. to all customers. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A square meal for your DOG and a square 


deal for your POCKETBOOK. 


Over half a 
century of 
square deal- 


ing has built 


for us the 
largest bus- 
iness of its 
kind in the 


world. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue ‘‘Dog Culture’”’ containing val- 
uable information regarding feeding, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N. J. 





BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES 


Excellent puppies and grown stock of both 
sexes for sale at attractive prices. 


Dogs Boarded 
MOSHOLU KENNELS, Inc. 
231 st St., West of B’dway,N. Y, "Phone, Kingsbridge 620 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel. 29-M 


Always a few <Airedales, Puppies and Grown Stock 
of America’s Best Blood that we are “‘proud to own 
and not ashamed to sell.”” Prices reasonable and 
correspondence a pleasure. Generally a good brood 
matron or two, 


- SoDak Kennels 
Tyndall, So. Dak. 








There is Nothing 
Succeeds Like Success 


During ‘the past seven years I have trained and 
won in Field Trials with more than thirty differ- 
ent dogs, with wins all the way from the British 
Columbia and Prairie Derbies to the National 
Championship. Every win with the exception of 
one was won by perfect bird work. Having fin- 
ished and discarded my last year’s dogs, I am 
now ready for a few Derbies and a few shooting 
dogs. Send your dog to the man who revolution- 
ized American Field Trials and put the point 
into the Derbies. Unlimited country full of 
ae. My string is limited. I go to Manitoba 
in June. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG 
The Thistle 
BARBER, NORTH CAROLINA 


ROYAL FLUSH 


‘Litter Brother to 


MARY MONTROSE 
(three times National Champion) 


William Ziegler, Jr., Owner. 
Address all communications and ship 
bitches to 


H. A. TOMLINSON 


Mailing address: Archdale, N. C. 
Shipping address: High Point, N. C. 


Stud Fee $50.00 Send for booklet 





FRANK H. ADDYMAN 


Bench Show Expert 


I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 


Dogs conditioned and  peoyeres for exhibition. 


All breeds at stud and for sale. 


WATLAND KENNELS, AEOSLEY: 


NEW YORK 


APRIL, 1920 


ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON 
SETTERS, GRIFFONS 


AT STUD 


The famous Laverack setter, Ryman’s Grouse Bobby, 
a great bench winner and marvelous dog on grouse and 
woodcock; true to type and coat, Fee $35. 

Superlative Pure Liewellin Setter, field-trial and bench 
show winner; a bird dog; actually the best Lliewellin type 
in the country to-day. Fee $25. 

Ryman’s Grouse King. Part Laverack and Liewellin set- 
ter. One of the rarest, brainiest, bird-finding and trained 
dogs living. Fee $25. 

Sir Rogér de Coveriey 11, Jr. The chip off the old block; 
brains, bird-sense, type, coat, stamina, style; the snappy 
worker. Fee $25. 

The Irish Setter, Ryman’s Boy. . Dark red; 
The greatest shooting dog of the breed—short, compact 
build, perfect head—short straight tail. Weight, 60 lbs. 
Fee $30. Breed to a shooting dog—with bench type— 
that is strong in producing natural bird dogs. 

The Great Gordon Setter (imported from ScojJand) ; 

to type; wonderful broken dog. Fee $40. 

The famous and broken Wirehaired Pointing Griffon, 
Homer’s George’s Greylock. True to coat and type; a 
bird dog barring none. Fee $50. 

The Great Pointer; Ryman’s Fishel’s Franknone. None 
greater bred of that blood; true to type; wonderful bird- 
finder; an image of the late Fishel’s Frank. Fee 3 
Every dog is one of my personal selections from 

ence. You get the value by breeding to them. All reais regis- 
tered; perfectly broken and proven producers of great, 
natural bird-finding dogs with the old-fashioned true type. 
Enclose Postage for Stud Cards and Terms. 


RYMAN’S GUNDOG KENNELS 


SHOHOLA FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Guaranteed Gun Dogs For Sale 


Wire Haired Pointing Griffon bitch four years 
old, true to type and color; excellent shooting 
bitch—no better; soon due in season. Reason 
for selling—she is same blocd as my stud dug; 
price, $300.00. Three fine pointers; bench type; 
well bred, one a bench winner; two liver. and 
white and ticked; one orange and white; very 
rare shooting dogs on Grouse, Woodcock and 
Quail; $175.00 each, 

Three pure Blue Beltons with tan ticking, like 
paintings; bench type; three years old, real shoot- 
ing dogs, registered, one a bench winner; all ex- 
cellent stud dogs and fit to head any kennel; house 
and car broken; all tireless hunters; work to gun 
according to cover, $175.00 to $225.00. One of the 
best Gordon setters ever lived; staunch, steady, 
backs and retrieves; a real meat dog;_ very 
obedient; six years old; well bred, $200.00. 

Two Blue Belton bitches, tan ticked, two and three 
years old, none beter in the field or in type or as 
brooders, $100.00 and $150.00. Fine liver and 
white and ticked female pointer broken on grouse 
and woodcock; registered; three years old; perfect 
bench type, $125. 00. Every dog guaranteed as 
above stated; guaranteed good enough in type to 
win in almost the best of company on bench; all 
sound and healthy. These prices hold good till 
May Ist. 


RYMAN’S GUNDOG KENNELS 


SHOHOLA FALLS, PIKE CO., PA. 


AT STUD 
FEE $15.00 


Bragg Rodfield, 

D. ‘s B. No. 47056. 
English Setter, 
white and orange 
ticked; offered at 
stud to setter 
breeders who want 


Dogs 
for New England 
shooting. 

This dog weighs 45 
Ibs.; a virile dog of wonderful stamina; a thor- 
oughly broken, high-class dog; very intense in all 
his work; always a pleasure afield. 
Service limited to ten matrons. 
Return service free to all bitches not proving in 
whelp. 
No stud service between Sept. Ist and Dec. Ist, 
except return service. 
We have usually a few choice settér and pointer 
youngsters from trained stock for sale. 
Breeding and further -deta!l on application. 
Address all communications 


PINNACLE eso 
jerthampton, Mass. 





